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The Church Calendar of Prayer 


For Every Member of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church 


There has been a tremendous demand for the 
Calendar of Prayer this year, and we made an 
extra large supply. They are still available. 


The Calendar for 1930 
contains a brief devo- 
tional service for each 
week, suggestive and 
helpful for family and 
personal use. 

It gives information 
about the history, du- 
ties, and personnel of 
each department of our 
Church’s work. It car- 
ries the names and ad- 
dresses of our workers 
at home and in the for- 
eign field; the names 
and locations of the 
institutions of our 
Church, with lists of 
their officers; and sug- 
gests a worker or cause for special prayer each 





























day. . 
Price, 15c 
Send All Orders to 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 
Richmond, Va., or 











DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


THERE IS NO BETTER PLACE FOR 
YOUR SON 
Educational Standards are high. A diploma from 


Davidson admits the student into any uni- 
versity in America for graduate work. 





The Faculty consists of forty-five Christian men 





who are noted for their scholarship and 
teaching ability. 


The Students come from refined Christian homes. 


The Buildings are modern. The campus is very 
attractive. 





Athletics are under the direction of expert 
coaches of high character. 


The Christian influence is marked. A Christian 
faculty, a Christian student body, the Bible 
courses, the Church, the Y. M. C. A. and 
many Christian homes afford students an un- 
usual opportunity for Christian culture. 








WALTER L. LINGLE, President, 
DAVIDSON, N. C. 














Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. il 


























CHURCH COLLECTION ENVELOPES 


We are prepared to supply churches and Sunday schools with the very best Collection Envelopes for 
regular and special collections at as low prices as can be made by any reputable Church Supply House 


in this country. 


SOMETHING NEW —OUR “SPECIAL-MESSAGE” SYSTEM 


We now print on the back of the standard size double-pocket or single-pocket envelopes a strong, terse message on the 
duty and privilege of Christian Stewardship, and in two color; we print a message cach week presenting in concise fashion the 
work done by the various benevolent and educational agencies of our Church. On reverse side we print the name of church 
and any special copy furnished us. We use for these Special-Message envelopes a bond paper of a grade never’ before used 


for collection envelopes. 


The cost of Special-Message Envelopes is only slightly more than other styles, and the increased returns justify the added 
eost. They can only be had from the Publication Committee of our Church. 


OUR SPECIAL MESSAGE ENVELOPES.—Printed on double-end or single envelopes (size, 2%4x4\4 inches)—Benevolent 


end printed in red. Initial envelope and pledge card in each set. 


in cartons, 


Name of church and special copy printed as ordered. All 


PRICES FOR WEEKLY SETS OF 52 ENVELOPES—F. O. B. RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


og EE ee eee eens 8¥4c set 
ES EE Se ar eee ee 9c set 


300 to 399 sets __ eS ll 





NB ee eee eee eee ees. a 10c set 
Oe Se ee See 10%c set 
ee ee ran 12¢ set 


We shall be prepared to furnish for use on April 1, 1930, a new double pocket envelope called the ‘“‘New Currency En- 


velope,”’ which carries the reduced size money perfectly. 


Prices quoted on request. 





THE REGULAR STANDARD COLLECTION ENVELOPES 


We also furnish Duplex envelopes and single envelopes without the Special Message at prices slightly under cost of the 
“Special-Message”’ system. Samples and prices furnished on request. We also furnish “Jumko” and executive size envelopes 


on special orders. 





Minimum Charge for Any Specially Printed Envelopes, $4.00 net. 


NET—30 DAYS AFTER FIRST DATE ON ENVELOPES. 


DELIVERY CHARGES EXTRA ON ALL ENVELOPES. 


Crder All of Above from 


PRESBYTERIAN COM 


RICHMOND, VA., 


MITTEE OF PUBLICATION 
OR 


TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. 
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FOR YOUR HOME 
READING TABLE 


For Recreational Reading or 
More Serious Thought and Study 


KOREA CALLS! 
By Lois Hawks Swinehart 

A brightly-written story of an Anier- 
iean girl, who hears the call to the 
missionary field, and who, despite 
friendly opposition on the part of 
friends and relatives, persists in her 
resolve, and goes to the Orient. The 
incidents of missionary life in Korea, 
coupled with the varied reactions of the 
girl and her people, are all related in 
a fascinating way. Price, $1.25. 


HISTORY OF LOUISVILLE 
PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOG- 
ICAL SEMINARY 
By |. S. McElroy, D. D. 

A fine historical volume, the first 
chapter giving’ the progress of Pres- 
byterian theological education in Ken- 
tucky, from the days of “‘Father’’ David 
Rice, whose ministry began at Harrod’s 
Fort, October, in 1783. Also the story 
of Transylvania Academy, the origin 
of Center College, Danville Seminary, 
and other seminaries in the Mississippi 
Valley during the nineteenth century. 
There is also a chapter bringing the 
story of Louisville Seminary up to date. 
Illustrations include pictures of the 
Seminary, Drs. Blanton and McElroy 
as they appeared in 1893, six members 
of the first faculty, and the present 
president, Dr. Vander Meulen. Price, 

$1.25. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF 
JAPAN 
By Lois Johnson Erickson 

“Brief, graphic incidents of daily 
life in Japan, its children, its customs, 
its religious rites, its response to Chris- 
tian teaching; its brides and_ hotels, 
kindergartens and concerts, factories 
and railways,” etc., ete. Story-sketches 
that give a splendid cross-sectional 
view of life in Japan. Mrs. Erickson 
tells of the ‘‘Poetry Club of Oshima” 
and gives some translations, quaint and 
beautiful. She has a chapter on the 
leper colony of Kusatsu, and also tells 
at length of the American gesture of 
friendship through ‘The Friendship 
Dolls.”” Illustrated with full-page half- 
tone cuts. Price, cloth, $1.50. 


THE WHITE HOUSE GANG 
By Earle Looker 

Can you think what it meant to the 
five boys in their early teens, includ- 
ing Quentin Roosevelt, who formed the 
“White House Gang,” to have as per- 
sonal friend and comrade such a man 
as President Roosevelt? While the 
book tells much in detail of the doings 
of “The Gang,” you will find the 
president in it from start to finish— 
not as president, of course, and not al- 
ways as “Q’s” father; but just a fine, 
wholesome understanding friend and 
comrade. (Sometimes you find him ac- 
tually taking part in their sports and 
frolics in the same boyish spirit that 
always ruled “The Gang.”) The book 
is splendid reading matter for anybody, 
but it is peculiarly valuable to any man 
who has, or would like to have the 
whole-hcarted and wholesome leadership 
of growing boys. Illustrations are by 
J ames Montgomery Flagg. The author 
was himself a member of “The Gang.” 
The price is $3.00. 


Send All Orders to 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 

Richmond, Va., or 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 




















Always Receiving 


God cannot give us more than He 
has given, but we can take more 
than we have ever taken. We have 
Christ only in measure; we may 
have Him in larger measure. The 
apostle prays “that Christ may dwell 


in your hearts by faith.” Was He 
not dwelling in their hearts by 
faith? Yes, in measure; but not 
perfectly. 


We can never exhaust Christ, for 
when we are filled with His gift, our 
capacity is enlarged and increased, 
so that we can take in more, and 
there will be no finality, even in 
eternity —Dr. W. Graham Scroggie. 


Some getting is losing, you under- 
stand, 
Some hoarding is far from saving: 


What you hold in your hand may 
slip from your hand; 
There is something better 
having: 
We are richer for what we give; 
And only by giving we live. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


than 


GIVE AND GET 


“Give, though thy gifts be small, 
Still be a giver, 

Out of the little fount 
Proceeds the river. 


Out of the river’s gifts 
Gulfs soon will be 

Pouring their waters out, 
Making the sea. 


Out of the sea again 
Heaven draws its showers, 
And to the fount imparts 
All its new powers. 


Thus, in a cycle borne, 
Gifts roll around, 

And in the blessing given, 
Blessing is found.” 


Not merely in the words you say, 
Not only in your deeds confessed; 
But in the most unconscious way 
Is Christ expressed. 


Is it a beatific smile? 
A holy light upon your brow? 
Oh, no; I felt His presence while 
You laughed just now. 


For me ’twas not the truth you 
taught, 
To you so clear, to me still dim; 
But when you came you brought 
A sense of HIM. 


And from your eyes He beckons me, 
And from your heart His love is 
shed, 
Till I lose sight of you—and see 
The Christ instead. 
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IMPORTANT 


REVISED EDITIONS 


It is of utmost importance that 
ministers, church officers, and 
also the members in the ranks, 
shall keep up with the improve- 
ments and forward movements, 
rules and regulations of the 
Church. The following two 
books should be in every min- 
ister’s study and in each home 
throughout the Church. 


ORDER 
Revised Directory 
of Worship) 


By special order of the General As- 
sembly, the Directory of Worship con- 
tained in the Book of Church Order 
has been revised by the Committee 
appointed for this purpose at the meet- 
ing of the Assembly in 1929. A new 
edition of the Book of Church Order 
has just been issued containing the re- 
vised Directory, together with corrected 
table of contents and detailed and classi- 
fied index, showing correct locations of 
the revised material by pages and 
paragraphs. This newest edition is 
bound in a handsome dark blue cloth, 
making it easily distinguishable from 
either of the former editions. Prices: 
Cloth, 35¢; flexible leather, $1.25; 
genuine Morocco, $2.00. 


(With 


A READY REFERENCE 
MANUAL 


For Church Officers and Courts 
of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. 


By J. D. Leslie, D. D. 


This book, first issued several years 
ago, has just been completely revised, 
the new report forms introduced, and 
the instructions brought up to date 
(January, 1930). The author, who is 
the stated clerk of the General Assem- 
bly, gives us out of a long and varied 
service as pastor and clerk of church 
courts the rules of procedure for a 
local congregation and also the most 
minute instructions to chvrch sessions 
about keeping records and the impor- 
tant matter of making annual reports 
to Presbytery. Duties of elders and 
deacons are clearly defined, and the 
relation of the board of deacons to the 
session is carefully set forth. Informa- 
tion is given concerning the function 
and methods of procedure of Presby- 
teries, Synods and the General Assem- 
bly, and the duties of officials of these 
church courts are succinctly stated. 
Reference is made throughout to the 
Book of Church Order and actions of 
the General Assembly, thus giving the 
authority back of every statement. A 
complete index puts the valuable ma- 
terial in the Manual immediately at the 
command of the reader. Price, 25c¢. 


Order above from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 
Richmond, Va., or 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 














































STEWARDSHIP 
BOOKS 


MAN’S OBLIGATION TO HIS 
MAKER 
By Major J. W. McClung 


In its official announcement of this 
book, the Assembly’s Stewardship Com- 
mittee said: 








“The General Assembly’s Stewardship 
Committee, realizing a great need for 
the right kind of study book produced 
by our own Church, decided to offer a 
eash prize of $250 for the best manu- 
seript for a text book on the study of 
Christian Stewardship. All manuscripts 
were graded on a percentage basis and 
an average made by disinterested parties 
outside the Stewardship office. The re- 
port of the judges showed that Major 
James W. McClung, Treasurer of the 
Virginia Military Institute at Lexing- 
ton, Virginia, had the manuscript with 
the highest average, and he was award- 
ed the prize.” 

Major McClung, in his Foreword, 
says: 

“These studies in Stewardship have 
been prepared in the good hope that 
some of the readers may find some 
thought which may guide them into 
a truer life and consecration in the 
service in Christ’s Kingdom.” 

There are five chapters, as follows: 
I. “God, the Creator, Owner, and 
Giver”; II. “The Call to Stewardship” ; 
III. “The Stewardship of Life’; IV 
“The Stewardship of Possession”; V. 
“The Tithe or Separated Portion.”’ 
Price, 50c. 


THE STEWARDSHIP LIFE 
By Julius E. Crawford 


In the Foreword, our author says 
that Christian Stewardship ‘“‘takes into 
account every phase of human living. 
It is in the sense of personal respon- 
sibility of the individual to God in the 
matter of possessions of all kinds—life, 
time, talent, energy, money, and all 
forms of power or wealth—that the 
term ‘stewardship’ is used in this 
book.”’ A practical study book for 
adults and young people. Price, Cloth, 
$1.00. 


ROYAL PARTNERSHIP 
By M. E. Melvin, D. D. 


This is the study book prepared by 
our own Stewardship Committee for 
use in the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. It is a _ practical study of 
“Money and the Christian Business 
Man.” It has enjoyed a wide circula- 
tion, and has proved to be a most prac- 
tical book for adults and young people. 
Prices: Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50c. 


Order All Books from 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 

Richmond, Va., or 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 














THE INN BY THE ROAD 


Ne’er was the sky so deep a hue 

But that the sun came breaking 
through; 

There never was a night so dark 

But wakened to the singing lark: 

Nor was there ever a lane so long 

It had no turn for the weary throng; 

Nor heart so sad that sometime 
after 

There came no sound of lilting 
laughter: 

And Death’s not the end—’neath the 
cold black sod— 

‘Tis the Inn by the Road on our 
way to God. 


C. E. Warner, 
in Western Recorder. 


I WILL LIFT UP MINE EYES 
By Mary BLAKE PORTER 
I will lift up mine eyes to the hills, 
Where the purple mists hang low, 
Where the red of the sunset’s glow 
Paints the laughing, dancing rills. 


My help will come from the Lord, 
He is able to bear my load, 
He will bear it along the road, 
He has promised—I have His word. 


The valley is dark with shade, 
The mists are up on the hill, 
Today I rest in His will, 

Whose will the mountains made. 


He will lead me up through the mist, 
He will help me to find the way, 
He will show me a brighter day, 

Where the hills are sunlight kissed. 


—Christian Advocate. 





WE ALL CAN PRAY 


“Not all can go, not all can give 
To arm the others for the fray; 
But young or old or rich or poor 
Or strong or weak, we all can 
pray. 


Pray that the full hands open wide 
To speed the message on its way, 
That those who hear the call may 
£0, 
And pray that other hearts may 
pray! 


“Faith came singing into my room, 
And other guests took flight; 


Fear and Anxiety, Grief and Gloom, 
Sped out into the night. 


‘I wondered that such peace could 
be, 


But Faith said gently, ‘Don’t you 
see, 


They really cannot live with me? ” 


It isn’t the mountain ahead that 
wears you out—it’s the grain of 
sand in your shoe. 
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Dr. Duckwall’s 


Publications 


Rev. J. McCarty Duckwall, of Berke- 
ley Springs, W. Va., has for many 
years been engaged in a campaign, 
steadily maintained, to put the Bible 
and other good literature into the 
hearts, minds and homes of people 
everywhere. He has written articles 
for numerous papers, has. published 
pamphlets and folders and has pro- 
moted this one purpose in every pos- 
sible way. He is Chaplain of his 
Masonic Lolge and is widely and favor- 
ably known in that great fraternity. 

Two of Dr. Duckwall’s recent pam- 
phlets that are having wide circulation 
are: 


“What Is Freemasonry, A Chip of 
the Old Block, and Other Sketches.” 
Price, 25c. 


“The Old Parson and His Barking 
Dog.” Price, 5e. 


These pamphlets are sold to agents 
at a liberal discount, and Dr. Duck- 
wall requests that anyone wishing to 
earn some money by light and easy 
work, and at the same time, put into 
the hands of the people good. whole- 
some literature, send him their name 
and address, and he will send terms and 
suggestions for selling. 


Write to Rev. J. McCarty Duckwall, 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 


Small Books With 


Large Messages 


HELPS FOR DEVOTION AND 
SERVICE 


By Kate M. Hunt 


This little book carries the most 
earefully chosen material for private 
devotions and also for use in conduct- 
ing the devotionals in groups. Divided 
by subjects, and completely indexed. 
Art Paper covers. Price, 30c. 





THOUGHTS FOR A LONELY 
HOUR 
By Sallye Lee Oakes Edwards 


An attractive little volume, made up 
in gift style, containing 84 pages of 
original poems, sermonettes, essays and 
brief paragraphs on subjects of every- 
day interest. Brightly religious, philo- 
sophical, inspirational. A_ fine little 
volume to send to a lonely or sorrowful 
friend, or for use as an inexpensive 
gift for any occasion. Art paper cov- 
ers, printed in two tints of ink. Price, 
60c. 


_ TALKING WITH GOD 
Compiled by R. E. Magill 


A little manual of prayers for every 
oceasion, including family worship. 
Many sentence prayers. A section con- 
taining large number of suggestions 
for “Grace Before Meals.” Selected 
Scripture readings for special] occa- 
sions. Complete index of subjects. 
Price, paper, 5c. 


Send all orders to 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 

Richmond, Va., or 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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New Books of Real Value 











PERSONALITY PREVAILS 
OR 
THE HUMAN EQUATION IN A MACHINE AGE 


By Cecil V. Crabb, M. A. 


Author of “Phychology’s Challenge to 
Christianity.” 


For the teacher, the minister, or the general reader, this 
new book will serve as a safe guide when the perplexing 
problems of behaviorism, popular psychology, and science 
are involved. A valuable handbook and introduction to a 
line of study in the philosophy and psychology of religion. 
A real contribution to Christian psychology and philes- 
ophy. Price, $1.50. 


MUST WE HAVE WAR? 
By Fred B. Smith 


This book carries a foreword by Hon. Owen D. Young. 
Fred B. Smith, the author, is Secretary for the World Al- 
liance for International Friendship, through the churches. 
He is thoroughly familiar with the movements and agencies 
working for international peace, and his discussion and 
precentation are of most unusual interest. A book of real 
value in studying this intensely important subject. Some 
of the chapter subjects are: ‘The Great Revolution”; ‘The 
Growth of a New Idea’’; ‘‘The Majesty of Public Opinion’ ; 
“Judicial Settlement of Disputes’; ‘“‘What America Can 
Do”; “Danger Zones’; ‘‘What Religion Can Do’; ‘What 
Individuals Can Do.’’ 318 pages. Price, $2.50. 


ADVENTURING WITH CHRIST 
By A. H. Lowe, D. D. 


Dr. Lowe is the brilliant pastor of Kingshighway Presby- 
terian Church, St. Louis, and this volume of selected ser- 
mons contains those that have proved most popular and 
helpful to those who have heard them in pew, or on the air— 
for many have keen broadcast. They will be found excep- 
tionally good for reading, for use in providing illustrative 
material for talks and teaching, and for suggesting kindred 
lines of thought for those who prefer to develop their own 
subjects. Price, $1.75. 


A NEW ERA IN MISSIONS 
By H. E. Walker 


This new book, by the president of West Virginia Wesleyan 
College, is termed ‘‘a thoughtful, forward-looking study of 
present-day missionary activity, and the problems confront- 
ing it.” He also studies the motives of mission work, 
ancient and modern; its aims, both negatively and con- 
structively; and the last three chapters are given to the 
subjects: “The Uniqueness of Christianity”; ‘The Finality 
of Christianity’; and “Christianity and Other Religions.” 
The price is $1.50. 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP AND VISITATION 
EVANGELISM 


By A. Earl Kernahan 

For several years Dr. Kernahan has been writing books 
on Evangelism—and especially Visitation Evangelism. These 
have been good; they have met with the approval of earnest 
Christians, ministers, and other personal workers. Now, 
here we have a new book by this author in which he has 
treated the subject of “‘Christian Citizenship’’ as it relates 
to “Visitation Evangelism.” 
sophical way with personality, citizenship, and social re- 
sponsibility. Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, president of Boston Uni- 
versity, says in his foreword: ‘‘What he says about Visitation 
Evangelism is in harmony with the New Testament and 


He deals in a soundly phiio- 


rests upon a personal success that is the book’s own best 
recommendation.” Price, $1.50. 


UNDER SYRIAN STARS 


By Princess Rahme Haidar 


The author, a real Syrian princess, was born in the old 
town, Baalbek, under the shadow of Mount Lebanon. She 
received her early education in the American schools in her 
native land, later studying in the United States and taking 
her university degrees here. She proved unusually brilliant 
in Biblical-Oriental interpretations and is regarded as the 
finest interpreter of Palestinian life in this country. After 
a recent extended visit to her native land, she wrote the 
present volume, which both in accuracy of thought and 
beauty of presentation, is a notable literary achievement. 
The work is done with skilled artistry, sympathetic under- 
standing and keen humor. Profusely illustrated with half- 
tones. Price, $2.00. 


TALES OF MODERN MISSIONARIES 
By Jeanne M. Serrell 


Cheerful, interesting stories for the young people. They 
will delight in the deeds of courage and devotion, the 
narrow escapes, and the triumphs over hardships. It con- 
tains sketches of the following:. Lewis Esselstyn of Persia; 
Barbrooke Grubb of South America: Albert I. Shelton of 
Tibet; Ida Scudder of India; and John Henry House of 
Salonica. Price, $1.50. 


THE NOBLE THOUGHTS OF MARCUS 
AURELIUS 


Edited by Dana Estes 


A careful selection of noble thoughts from the writings 
of one of the world’s greatest thinkers. In this busy age. 
if one will take time to think with Marcus Aurelius, he 
will find it a powerful agent in contributing to his general 
well-being and material prosperity and happiness. Printed 
on Canterbury paper, bound in silk cloth, gold stamped. 
Price, $1.25. 
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PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 
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The United 


Task of Our 


Church 


T IS a recognized fact that certain large obligations 

of a denomination can only be discharged by the 

creation of central agencies which function as the 
agents of the denomination and these agencies must 
perform both promotional and administrative duties. 

When our Church met for its organization meeting 
in December, 1861, it adopted the Constitution and 
Confession of Faith of the mother church and elected 
members of the agencies by a direct vote of the As- 
sembly. The duties of the agencies were defined and 
they were required to report directly to the Assembly 
as no other body could legally review their actions and, 
define their responsibilities. For the faithful perform- 
ance of their duties and in order to receive, hold and 
administer property for the Church in a legal manner, 
the agencies took out articles of incorporation in the 
states in which they were domiciled. The members 
of the incorporated bodies were one and the same as 
the members of the Executive Committees and the char- 
ters provide that only a person legally and regularly 
appointed by the General Assembly can be a voting 
member of the incorporated bodies. A change in the 
method of creating executive agencies should have ap- 
proval of the Presbyteries as the actions of a body ap- 
pointed in an irregular manner would be of doubt- 
ful legality and should such a body take action con- 
cerning funds or property of the Church, the interests 
of the Church would be jeopardized. 

As our Church grew in membership and vision, it 
steadily augmented its gifts to the benevolent causes 
promoted and administered by the Assembly Agencies 
and at the same time increased the funds for Synodi- 
cal and Presbyterial benevolences, and greatly en- 
larged the support fund of local churches. The pro- 
cess of setting up promotional agencies to aid in the 
task of educating the Church began with the creation 
ot a Committee on Systematic Beneficence by the As- 
sembly of 1910. This was a simple and inexpensive 
body and for the first year or two it functioned with- 
out paid officials. Ministers and laymen gave their 
time and counsel without cost and the Executive 


Agencies furnished funds for printing the modest sup- 





ply of printed matter and supplied the necessary cleri- 
cal help. The desire to help the Church agencies in 
educating the Church in the grace of giving led to 
furnishing the promotional Committee of Systematic 
Beneficence with a staff of paid officials, changing the 
name to “Stewardship Committee” and giving them 
an enlarged expense budget which was paid by the 
Assembly’s Executive Agencies. In turn new promo- 
tional agencies were created until we have the Com- 
mittee of Stewardship, Woman’s Auxiliary, the Men 
of the Church, Country Church Department, and the 
Committee on Assembly’s Work, the last named being 
designated as the controlling body for all Assembly 
activities. The creation of the promotional agencies 
called for setting up new organizations and machinery 
in local churches and in the church courts to carry for- 
ward the educational programs and activities suggested 
by the agencies. 

A local church finds it difficult and confusing to 
set up eight or ten committees with a total membership 
of about forty. 

We have 1,490 churches with a membership of fifty 
and under and only have 1,194 churches with a mem- 
bership of over 100. 

The expense budget of all the promotional agencies 
is provided out of the benevolence fund given by the 
Church for the work of the Assembly Agencies. The 
total for 1929 which must be paid regardless of the 
receipts of the Assembly Agencies is $84,500. 

The question of an equitable distribution of the 
benevolent funds raised by the churches as between 
the Assembly Causes and local causes was adjusted 
on the basis of sixty per cent to the Assembly Agen- 
cies and forty per cent to local causes, that is Synodi- 
cal and Presbyterial work. ‘This was based upon a 
study of benevolent receipts over a period of ten years 
which showed this ratio of distribution. 

By a gradual process. of enlargement the Synods, 
Presbyteries and local educational institutions assumed 
greater obligations and began the process of cutting 
down both the total and the percentages asked for 
the united task of the Church, or in other words, for 
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Assembly Causes. At the same time a great campaign 
of building and enlarging church plants got under 
way and in many cases local churches woke up to the 
fact that their pastors should have an increase in 
salary commensurate with the increased cost of liv- 
ing. The increased outlay in local churches was en- 
tirely justified and had been too long delayed. The 
result to the offering for the united task was and is 
most disastrous however, and the Assembly Agencies 
face a grave situation as a result of diminution of re- 
ceipts. The ratio between the Assembly Causes and! 
the local causes has shifted from 60 per cent for the 
united task (Assembly Causes) and 40 per cent for 
local benevolence to 43 per cent for Assembly Causes 
and 57 per cent for local causes. This is based on 
receipts for 1928-29 and omits the item ‘“congrega- 
tional missions” which is largely spent within the 
bounds of local churches. This decrease was disastrous 
to the work of the agencies for the year ending March 
31, 1929, and the receipts for the first nine months 
of the present church year show a decrease of about 
$40,000 compared with the meagre income of the 
previous year. $3,000,000 was assigned as the bud- 
get for Assembly Causes for the Church year from 
April 1, 1930, to March 31, 1931. The Synods of 
1929 had before them the definite assignment to each 
Synod of their share of this three million dollars and 
the percentages allotted each Assembly Cause. Re- 
ports in hand indicate that the Synods voted accept- 
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ance of $2,483,000 and definite askings were in turn 
passed down to the Presbyteries. Most of the Pres- 
byteries took action and in many cases further cuts were 
made in the Assembly’s Budget. Present information 
indicates that only about $2,250,000 was passed down 
by the Presbyteries to local churches for the united 
task of our Church. 

Past experience reveals the fact that local churches 
have the habit of reducing the amount of the askings 
of Presbytries so the Assembly Agencies face the neces- 
sity of arranging a spending budget for the year 1930- 
31 which will further reduce the force of workers and 
curtail activities to a degree that will entail disastrous 
results and reflect great discredit upon our Church. 

The Agencies are the servants of the Church and 
can only move as the will of the Church, expressed in 
benevolent offerings, directs. If our Church will face 
what it means to withdraw workers from our Foreign 
Mission fields, and from the spiritually destitute areas 
in the homeland, and reduce the salaries now paid 
these self-sacrificing servants of the Church, the Every 
Member Canvass in March will see every church ac- 
cepting and raising its quota. 

Surely the great interests at stake, the honor of our 
Church and the commands of the Great Head of the 
Church should move the whole Church to intercessory 
prayer and sacrificial giving as we face this grave 
crisis. 

R. E. M. 





The London Conference on Naval 


Armaments 


HEN this issue of THr Survey reaches our 
W readers, the London Conference on Naval 
Armaments will be in session, convening on 
January 20, 1930. The invitation to the powers to 
attend this conference was issued upon the occasion 
of Premier MacDonald’s visit to the United States. 
Writing in the January issue of The Presbyterian 
Magazine, Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, D. D., Secretary 
of the Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will of the Federal Council of Churches, says: 
'“More or less acrimonious discussions had been go- 
ing on for many months between the United States 
and Great Britain regarding their cruiser building pro- 
grams. The world was, therefore, thrilled when Am- 
bassador Gibson announced, in Geneva, last April, that 
President Hoover was prepared to take up proposals 
for a naval limitation and reduction conference, and, 
suggested that experts be requested to work out a 
‘yard-stick’ by which to measure the respective pow- 
ers of the different types of war vessels, this yard- 
stick to be used as a basis upon which limitation agree- 
ments might be reached. The world was still more in- 
terested when Ambassador Dawes, in June, took up 


with the British Prime Minister the discussion of de- 
tails. Then came word that Mr. MacDonald was plan- 
ning to come to America to complete the discussion face 
to face with President Hoover. 

“Early in October the Prime Minister actually came. 
The papers then told of President Hoover’s taking his 
distinguished guest off to his summer camp, of their 
sitting on a log and discussing; the problems of Ameri- 
can-British relations, of world peace, of naval policies, 
of parity and of many questions related to these cen- 
tral issues. 

“On their return to Washington, the leaders of the 
two English-speaking peoples issued a joint statement 
assuring the public that great progress had been made 
in mutual understanding of each other’s problems, and 
that the way was clear for a Conference of the five 
naval powers to consider plans and to make agree- 
ments for limiting all types of war vessels. 

“Mr. MacDonald thereupon sent the word to Lon- 
don and official invitations were issued by the British 
Government to the United States, France, Italy and 
Japan. Mr. MacDonald had taken great pains, in his 
various addresses in Washington and in New York, 
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to emphasize that his conferences with Mr. Hoover 
had no purpose of seeking a private alliance of Great 
Britain with the Unied States; that all he had been 
doing was intended to clear the ground of obstacles 
that might later arise in the conference between the 
United States and Great Britain; that no plans would 
be carried out without the full concurrence of the three 
other powers; and that, before the Naval Conference 
convened, he hoped to have personal discussions with 
representatives of each of the other powers, along the 
same general lines as those he had had with the United. 
States. These assurances allayed doubts and suspi- 
cions that had been voiced in the press of Europe, 
based on the principles and practices of the old style 
diplomacy. 

“Thus has the ground been carefully laid. What 
happens at the Conference will disclose whether the 
governments are really in earnest for world peace. 
That Conference promises to be another turning point 
in history. If it is thoroughly successful, we shall see 
a beginning of disarmament which should then go 
forward step by step until not only naval armaments, 
but land and air armaments as well, will be reduced 
to a minimum—to the amount needed for police serv- 
ice only. This is the ideal. 

“Tf the Conference conspicuously fails, the Peace 
Pact of Paris will have little significance, and even 
the League of Nations will hardly be able to do more 
than prevent little wars. 

“We, therefore, shall await the results with utmost 
concern. 


“The center of the discussions will turn on cruis- 
ers. To understand those discussions, we must re- 
call that the Washington Conference on Limitation 
of Armament (1921-2) reached an agreement only 
with reference to the largest war vessels—battleships, 
often called capital ships. The ratios (5, 5, 3, 1.75; 
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1.75) and tonnages for these monsters of the deep were 
agreed upon by the five powers, and all have kept their 
agreements loyally. They have scrapped 68 big war- 
ships built and building, having a tonnage of 1,861,000, 
In order that the Conference may provide for actual 
naval reduction, a movement is on foot urging that 
all capital ships of all the nations shall be scrapped, 
62 all told. If they are, the “securitv’” of the na- 
tions will be exactly the same as it is todav, so far 
as capital ships are concerned. The cost of the up- 
keep of our 18 battleships is .over $2,000,000 each 
annually. This will be saved and the men on these 
battleships can be transferred to the new cruisers. 

“If they are not scrapped, we and all the powers 
will soon have to start on the ‘replacement’ programs, 
at a cost of approximately $40,000,000 per battleship.” 

On December 8, Lloyd George startled the House 
of Commons with a slashing attack upon the existence 
in America and Europe of vast armaments. He said: 
“The chariot of peace cannot advance along a road 
cluttered with cannon.” He claimed that naval re- 
duction was futile unless accompanied by a reduction 
of armies and war material, and ridiculed the idea 
that any great progress towards peace could be made 
so long as they exist. But the success of the confer- 
ence on Naval Armaments will make further steps pos- 
sible. 

At the time of the Washington Conference on Limi- 
tation of Armaments, President Harding and _ the 
American delegates received letters and petitions signed 
by almost fourteen million persons. This London Con- 
ference promises to be even more important. In or- 
der that our government may know how earnestly the 
American people wish all battleships scrapped and other 
war vessels reduced, we might well express our de- 
sires in some explicit way. 





The Religious Life of 


By H. H. 


HE religious life of George Washington has been 
the subject of no little controversy. Owen Wis- 
ter, in his book, The Seven Ages of Washington, 
“It is singular that he should have been made 

out a devout churchman by some, and an atheist by 
others, when his own acts and writings perfectly in- 
dicate what he was. His nature was deeply 
reverent, and his letters so abound in evidences of this 
that choosing among them is hard: 

““(1778) The hand of Providence has been so con- 
spicuous in all this, that he must be worse than an 
infidel that lacks faith, and more than wicked, that 
has not gratitude enough to acknowledge his obliga- 
tions.” 

“*(1791) The great Ruler of events will not per- 
mit the happiness of so many millions to be destroyed.’ 
“*(1792) But as the All-wise Disposer of events has 
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hitherto watched over my steps, I trust that, in the 
important one I may be soon called upon to take, he 
will mark the course so plainly that I cannot mistake 
the way.’ 

““*(1794) At disappointments and losses which are 
the effects of providential acts, I never repine, because 
I am sure the All-wise Disposer of events knows. bet- 
ter than we do what is best for us, or what we de- 
serve ’’ 

Wister adds: ‘These sentences are intentionally not 
taken from public papers, or formal letters, where con- 
vention might be the reason for their existence, but 
from letters to friends where nothing of the sort was 
demanded; they are, therefore, spontaneous expres- 
sions, as is this final one, written at a time of great 
stress: 

“ (1798) While I, believing that man was not de- 
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signed by the All-wise Creator to live for himself alone, 
prepare for the worst that can happen.’ These words 
probably state Washington’s creed as nearly and fully 
as it could be expressed; certainly his deeds squared 
with them fully. Do we count among our public men 
any who lived less for himself alone?” 

Another biographer, William Roscoe Thayer, gives 
this summing-up paragraph of Washington’s religious 
life: “Washington’s religious beliefs and practices 
have also occasioned much controversy. If we accept 
his own statements at their plain value, we must re- 
gard him as a Church of England man. I do not 
discover that he was in any sense an ardent believer. 
He preferred to say ‘Providence’ rather than ‘God,’ 
probably because it was less definite. He attended 
divine service on Sundays, whenever a church was 
near, but for a considerable period at one part of his 
life he did not attend Communion. He thoroughly be- 
lieved in the good which came from churchgoing in the 
Army, and he always arranged to have a service on 
Sundays during his campaigns. When at Mount Ver- 
non, on days when he did not go out to the service, 
he spent several hours alone in meditation in his stuay. 
The religious precepts which he had been taught in 
childhood remained strong in him through life. He 
believed moral truths, and belief with him meant put- 
ting in practice what he professed. While he had im- 
bibed much of the deistic spirit of the middle of the 
eighteenth century it would be inaccurate to infer that 
he was not fundamentally a Christian.” 

Johnson, in his book, George Washington the Chris- 
tian, quotes Dr. Dwight’s reference to Washington’s 
religious life as follows: “Timothy Dwight, D. D., 
president of Yale College, in a discourse on The Char- 
acter of Washington, Feb. 22, 1800, says: ‘For my 
own part, I have considered his numerous and uniform 
public and most solemn declarations of his high ven- 
eration for religion, his exemplary and edifying at- 
tention to public worship, and his constancy in secret 
devotion sufficient to satisfy every person willing to 
be satisfied. I shall only add that if he was not a 
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Christian, he was more like one than any man of the 
same description whose life has been hitherto re- 
corded.’ ” 


Chief Justice Marshall spoke of Washington’s re- 
ligious life as follows: “Without making ostentatious 
professions of religion, he was a sincere believer in the 
Christian faith and a truly devout man.” 

He believed that morality can be maintained only 
by the support of religion. In what is known as his 
Farewell Address to the people of the United States, 
there is this interesting paragraph: 

“Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity, Religion and Morality are indis- 
pensable supports. In vain would that man claim the 
tribute of Patriotism, who should labor to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness, these firmest props 
of the duties of Men and Citizens. The mere Politi- 
cian, equally with the pious man, ought to respect and 
cherish them. A volume could not trace all their con- 
nections with private and public felicitv. Let it sim- 
ply be asked, Where is the security for property, for 
reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obliga- 
tion desert the oaths which are the instruments of in- 
vestigation in Courts of Justice? And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that morality can be 
maintained without religion. Whatever may be con- 
ceded to the influence of refined education on minds 
of peculiar structure, reason and experience both for- 
bid us to expect that national morality can prevail in 
exclusion of religious principle.” 


During a severe illness, just after his inauguration, 
he asked his physician to tell him, frankly, his con- 
dition, and the probable result of the attack, saying: 
“Do not flatter me with vain hopes; I am not afraid 
to die, and, therefore, can bear the worst.’”? From the 
doctor’s response he realized that there were some ap- 
prehensions, and replied: “Whether tonight, or 
twenty years hence, makes no difference; I know that 
I am in the hands of a good Providence.” 


—In The Congregationalist. 





A Letter 


From an American Educator % English Colleague 


DECEMBER 23, 1929. 
Mr. H. D. HENpeErson, Editor, 
NATION AND ATHENAEUM, 
38 GREAT JAMES STREET, 
Lonpon, W. C., 
ENGLAND. 
Sir: 

In The Nation and Athenaeum for December 7, I 
note your editorial (Mr. Hoover and Mr. Thomas) 
commenting on the fact that America has enjoyed since 
the war continuous industrial expansion to which it is 
difficult to find a parallel in the annals of modern in- 


dustrial civilization. Among the causes which you as- 
sign for that phenomenon I miss the two which seem 
to me overwhelmingly the most potent. First, the high 
level of individual resourcefulness created in our schools 
which now enrol approximately 25,000,000 on the pri- 
mary level; 5,000,000 on the secondary level; and more 
than a million in colleges. 

Second, the economic and moral effect of prohibition, 
which—in spite of heavily subsidized opposition, news- 
paper antagonism, and the centers of defiant attitude 
which survive in certain larger cities—has made re- 
markable progress, considering the magnitude of the 


















problem and the relatively short time that prohibition 
has been in force. All over America, schools are being 
built where breweries once thrived and the money that 
in my childhood nourished the saloonkeeper and the 
brewer is now going into schools, homes, and autos. 
Doctors have long contended that the nondrinker re- 
covered quicker from illness than his bibulous brothers. 
It is now apparent that the temperate nation maintains 
a higher level of economic health than sister nations 
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which have not taken the daring step of outlawing 
drink. 

You are welcome to publish, if you wish, this letter 
from one who has lived and traveled in every quarter 
of America during the most glorious decade of its his- 
tory—1920-30. 

Very cordially yours, 
Joy ELMER Morcan, Editor, 
Journal of the National Education Association. 





Religious Persecution in Russia 


By ORLO J. PRICE 
Executive Secretary, Rochester (N. Y.) Federation of Churches 
(The Author spent nearly two months in Russia during the past summer.) 


T IS difficult for Americans to visualize the social 

and religious situation in the U. §. S. R. That an 

intense idealism should exist alongside an avowed 
materialism, that human liberty can be promoted by 
terrorism, and that a passion for humanity should 
emerge from a militant atheism, is contradictory to 
both our reason and experience. It is only when we 
see the situation against the background of centuries 
of Czarism, which was linked with the blighting power 
of a mediaeval Church, that we can begin to appre- 
ciate the possibility of these paradoxes. For whatever 
Czarism was guilty of, the Orthodox Russian Church 
also shared, at least by default. 

In no serious cause or crises, did the Church ever 
stand for men, as against official depotism. It had 
been the willing tool of the political organization since 
Peter the Great (who died two hundred years ago) 
had brought the ecclesiastic organization under the 
power of the State. The Orthodox Church had not 
served the people well in either a social or an educa- 
tional way. 

Superstition, magic, ritual, were the bulk of the peo- 
ple’s faith. In a day of science, the priests resorted 
to processions and incantations to drive bugs away 
from the potato patches and disease away from the 


villages. ‘There was no Renaissance of learning, and 
no Lutheran Reformation ever came to Russia. No 
change worth mentioning ever came over the 


Orthodox Church from the early tenth and eleventh 
centuries. True, the “Living Church” movement in 
1922 gave some promise of better things, but it was 
too late, the fig tree was already wilted. 

It is but a natural reaction to this situation that the 
Communists, the most determined of the reforming 
elements, became so violent in opposition to the Church 
and religion that they made atheism one of the require- 
ments for membership in the Communist Party. Com- 
ing into power in October, 1917, they immediately 
launched a frontal attack upon the Church and upon 
all religion, under the guise of separation of Church 
and State. Churches and other religious institutions 
Were nationalized, monasteries were closed or turned, 
into factories. 



































Many churches were turned into clubhouses or 
schools, priests were allowed no part in the govern- 
ment, and no part in the schools, whereas the Church 
had before enjoyed a practical monopoly of such ele- 
mentary education as had been carried on. The official 
attitude assumed was one of open hostility to all re- 
ligion and all churches. To overcome the opposition 
of the Orthodox Church to the new government, it 
was found necessary to use harsh measures, including 
the execution of not a few priests. 

Slogans were and are used in many places to keep 
before the people the government’s attitude on religion. 
In a handcraft factory, one reads on the bulletin board: 
“Every pupil in this school should be an atheist.” 
Over the entrance to the anti-religious museum in the 
Red Square one reads: ‘So this is religion.” All the 
grotesque and hideous features of heathen religions 
are brought together, and in a comparative way are 
set alongside of “corresponding features” of Chris- 
tianity. Sets of anti-religious posters were created 
and sold. These posters, brutal in their attacks, not 
only upon the Church but upon Christ Himself, are 
seen in public places. Christ and capitalism are de- 
picted as responsible for war, intemperance and the 
oppression of the workers. 

Not content with thus “exposing” and ridiculing 
Christianity and the Church, a more constructive pro- 
gram of education was launched. Atheism was put 
into all the schools; the government organized the 
children into three groups outside the schools, namely, 
the Young Communist League, the Pioneers (children 
of the Scout age) and the younger group, the Okta- 
brists. These are being disciplined in the doctrines of 
communism, so that the new generation will be pre- 
pared for the new age that is beginning. The publica- 
tion of religious literature was strictly censored and 
reduced to a negligible minimum. 

About when the Orthodox Church had been made 
harmless, having finally declared its loyalty to and 
having condemned the enemies of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, Communists discovered that the menace of the 
sects had risen above the horizon. Methodists, Bap- 
tists and other non-conformist groups had not only not 
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ceased to grow, but were making rapid headway in 
numbers. Bibles, evangelists and religious periodicals 
were making their way over Russia so fast that the 
government estimated that between ten and fifteen mil- 
lion adherents could be counted. Lenin had not wor- 
ried over the sects, rather encouraged them, thinking 
that they would work for the division and thus the 
disintegration of organized religion. The present 
rulers of Russia, however, belong to the militant atheist 
group who fear religion as such—as an enemy of 
human welfare—as “opium for the people,” as the 
slogan at the entrance of the Red Square reads. 

There is then, at the present time, a quiet but very 
determined movement to rid the country of these sec- 
tarians. Their printing presses are practically stopped; 
evangelists are not permitted to attend to their itiner- 
ant functions; public discussions of religion are pro- 
hibited. Churches of the sects may not form them- 
selves into conferences, and houses of worship are taken 
from them on one pretext or another. This is not all. 
Members of these sects are refused membership in 
labor unions, and denied bread cards: their children 
are discriminated against when it comes to schooling, 
but, more serious even than these, the leadership has 
been systematically disposed of, until there are said 
to be few influential leaders left. One charge against 
the Baptists, for example, is that they organize the 
vouth into singing classes or for social ends; also that 
they have women’s societies in the churches. Both of 
these are forbidden by law. The Soviet government is 
fearful of any non-governmental organization, espe- 
cially religious organizations. Last April, the consti- 
tution of U. S. S.-R., which up to that time had been 
supposed to grant religious liberty, was altered to 
guarantee “freedom for religious confession and for 
anti-religious propaganda.” 





What anti-religious propaganda means is clear from 
the past; what freedom for religious confession means 
is not so simple. Judging from Communist utterances 
on the subject, it seems to convey the idea that anyone 
can believe anything, provided he does nothing con- 
trary to the laws of the State, and these laws of the 
State forbid one almost every possible expression of 
religion in institutional form; providing that no re- 
ligious society can have the rights of a legal person, 
can use property for any purpose save the “satisfying 
of religious needs”; n6é church can give material aid 
to members, nor organize special meetings for age or 
sex groups for cultural, social, recreational, health, or 
religious educational purposes. 

Furthermore, no delegated religious groups (con- 
ferences) may have central treasuries, or own or rent 
property for meetings, or make any sort of contract 
or agreement. ‘That is, churches may worship in the 
ritualistic way as individual units, but must do no 
teaching, cultivate no friendships and give no aid to 
members. As an illustration of the attitude of high 
officials—Lunacharsky, commissar for education, justly 
praised as a man of great vision in things educational 
for the new Union of Soviet Republics, is quoted as 
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saying: “All our cultural agencies, from the school 
to the theatre, from the Academy of Science to the 
cabin reading rooms, must be considered by us as work- 
ing on the front for the repulse of the religious dan- 
ger, and at the same time as a means for curing the 
masses of this evil disease.” 

This religious persecution is no child’s play, it is 
without doubt the most serious head-on attack on 
Christianity and the Church since the Mohammedan 
invasion in the seventh century. It is the entire Chris- 
tian system, including all idealistic philosophy, that is 
attacked. The conviction has deepened in the Com- 
munist that there is something fundamentally antag- 
onistic between the two views of life, and one or the 
other must go. One demands an opportunity for the 
individual to develop in a free society placed in a 
spiritual universe; the other seeks to achieve the mass 
man in a controlled society on a purely mechanistic 
and materialistic basis—without sentiment, without 
idealism. Arrange the economic machinery so that 
every man may have the same deal that every other 
man has, give “culture” to all, and there is nothing 
more to be done! 

These two views of life have much in common— 

both are seeking the salvation of humanity, both are 
international in outlook, and both create and secure 
supreme personal loyalty and sacrifice. The one con- 
fines its vision to the here and now, the other takes 
account of eternal values. 
The Christian Church is showing something of the 
spirit of the early disciples. The onlooker is tempted 
to prophesy the outcome. Can a nation get on without 
religion, keeping a high idealism and a spirit of sacri- 
fice without ultimate sanctions? Or must the sterility 
of naturalism again be demonstrated, until the religious 
nature of man asserts itself, and a new faith, with yet 
higher ideals for men, women, and children, shall grow 
out of the soil of persecution and oppression ? 


At all events, here is a lesson for the nations. A 
Church failed to serve a great people. It became an 
echo and a partner of a despotic worldly State. The 
“Fourth Estate,” the chief sufferers in this situation, 
arose and destroyed both State and Church. This 
“Fourth Estate’—the wage-earners who did not own 
their tools—lost to the Church in nearly every indus- 
trial country today, is everywhere in something of the 
same mood as preceded the Russian Revolution. There 
is a parallel. When the “Third Estate” arose in the 
French Revolution, we had the same hatred of relig- 
ion. There was only one French Revolution. Western 
nations, seeing the handwriting on the wall, fell in line 
and gave the middle class their place in the govern- 
ment. That is, gave constitutions to the people. Will 
the modern Church and the modern State learn from 
the Russian Revolution as the nations learned from 
France? Or will we be blind to the pressures that 
make Communists hate the name of Christ? Shall we 
try to understand what has happened in Russia? 


—Federal Council Bulletin. 
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Items of Timely Interest 








No more notable land purchase has taken place in 
Europe for many a year than 
that whereby Lady Fairhaven 
acquired the famous meadow of 
Runnymede. And no more graci- 
ous or acceptable gift has ever 
been offered to the British nation than that of the field 
in which King John met the barons in 1215 and was 
compelled to sign the Magna Charta. ‘The tentacles 
of the London suburbs have been spreading rapidly in 
all directions, and for a time it looked as though the 
owner of the storied site might sell it for building pur- 
poses. Appeals had been made to the National Trust— 
official custodian of the country’s historic sites and 
beauty spots. Its funds, however, are strictly limited 
and fears were entertained that the nation might lose 
what it has always regarded as one of its most precious 
heritages. Then came Lady Fairhaven, a lady of 
American birth, who purchased the meadow of Runny- 
mede and presented it to the nation in the name of her 
two sons and herself. There is something peculiarly 
fitting and beautiful about this presentation, for the 
people of the United States share with the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations the liberties secured that day at 
Runnymede when the great charter was signed. The 
graceful and generous action of Lady Fairhaven makes 
one more link in the chain of friendship that binds the 
English-speaking nations together—The New Outlook. 


Runnymede 
Presented to the 
British Nation 


One of the interesting and welcome features of the 
recent League Assembly at 
Geneva was the increasing co- 
operation displayed by the 
South American states. During 
the Assembly, the representa- 
tives of the various Latin-American governments met 
together to discuss the part they should play in League 
affairs and to lay plans for coordinating the interests 
of this group of states. Bolivia sent a delegation to 
this Assembly, for the first time in several years. She 
has moreover requested that a special health commis- 
sion be sent to Bolivia to help reorganize the sanitary 
administration of that country. 

No doubt, the action of the Council in 1928 in help- 
ing to stop the incipient war between Bolivia and 
—— has stimulated Bolivia’s interest in the 
seague. 


Latin America 
and the League 
of Nations 


When the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church 

Honor to Whom 

Honor is Due 


recently celebrated its sixtieth 
anniversary, President Hoover 
| sent a message expressing his 
high appreciation of the work of the missionary. In a 
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letter to Mrs. William F. McDowell, one of the officers 
of the Society, Mr. Hoover said: 

“I have had occasion over many vears to witness the 
actual labors in the field of the American missionary 
societies, and have come to have the highest regard for 
their self-sacrifice and their single-minded devotion. I 
wish for their continued activity and success.” 

Another convincing testimony to the service of the 
missionary is that of Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, Presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corporation. After an extensive 
and first-hand examination of present conditions in 
British Africa, he says: 

“I must begin by confessing that I had entirely 
under-estimated the importance of Christian missions 
as a factor in the development of peoples of low cul- 
tural level. My impressions of what I saw 
may be summarized as follows: first and foremost is 
the earnestness and devotion of the individual mis- 
sionary. I do not recall a single incident of service 
which I would call perfunctory. Secondly, I would 
place the high quality of results obtained in view of 
the limitations existing.” 


Among the students of Granbery College in Brazil 
there is a real hero—a young 
Boy Scout, who has been ac- 
claimed far and wide, and who 
has been presented several 
medals in recognition of his bravery. 

His name is Armando Megalhaes and he is about 
seventeen years of age, orphaned of both father and 
mother and until last year almost illiterate. 

But a hero’s heart dwelt in his body as our story 
will show. Last year when the celebrated Italian avia- 
tor, Del Prete, was flying in a hydroplane near the 
city of Rio de Janeiro, something happened to the 
wings of the plane and the aviator and his companion 
both fell into the ocean. Young Armando happened 
to be passing near. He dived into the water after the 
men and soon rescued Del Prete, leaving him secure 
on a piece of the plane. Then he dived several times 
until he was able to locate the other man, who being 
entangled with debris was unable to extricate him- 
self and would certainly have died had it not been 
for Armando’s timely assistance. 

Both men were saved and young Armando was pre- 
sented with several medals from different sources, was 
rewarded by the Government for his valor and was 
given several thousand dollars, which the Italian peo- 
ple raised for him. This fund is to be used for his 
education. Granbery at present is giving him a free 
scholarship. His medals he rarely wears and seeing 
him you would think that he is just another happy 
schoolboy in Brazil. It is said of him that “he is as 
unspoiled as Lindbergh.”—Christian Advocate. 


A Brazilian Boy 
Scout Hero 
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When Mr. C. F. Andrews, great English missionary 

friend of India and intimate 
Gandhi Not a counselor of Tagore and 
Spent Force Gandhi, was in New York the 
other day he cautioned his hear- 
ers against the belief that Mr. Gandhi’s influence had 
waned in India. 

“Ghandhi is not a spent force. Of all educated 
men in India he is the only one who can ‘get’ the 
common people. But he ‘gets’ them always. His pro- 
gram deals now, as heretofore, with the facts which 
the masses have to meet.” 

In all of his great efforts for the prevention of an 
industrialization that would break up India’s rural 
life; for the adoption of Prohibition; the abolition of 
untouchability; the moderation of Hindu-Moslem 
rivalry; the prevention of child marriage; and the es- 
tablishment of the custom of allowing the remarriage 
of widows; as well as for the dominion status in In- 
dian government, he still insists on non-violence. 

He always resigns when violence is shown and all 
the people know that he will do it again. 

A light upon Gandhi’s program which has not been 
shed by most of his interpreters comes from Mr. An- 
drews in the form of a statement that Gandhi is not 
opposed to machinery as such, that he favors electric 
power and the use of the Singer sewing machine, for 
example, in the homes. What he wants to avoid is 
the centralization of the people in great factory towns 
with the inevitable consequences for human life of such 
crowding. He has found a wealthy friend to make 
it possible for him to offer $50,000 for the invention 
of a machine that will facilitate the efficient weaving 
of cloth in the home. He knows that the farmers have 
nothing to do during a large part of the year and that 
were they able to use such a machine for spinning in 
the months when agricultural work is out of the ques- 
tion, they could save at least a half of the family 
budget.—The Congregationalist. 


The Commission on Interracial Cooperation, with 

headquarters at 409 Palmer 
$200 in High Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., announces 
School Prizes the offer of a cash prize of $100 
$100 for Best 


for the high school pupil sub- 
Student Paper; 


mitting the best paper on 
$100 for School “America’s Tenth Man,” and a 


prize of like amount for the 
school making the best use of the Commission’s “Tenth 
Man” project. The contest is national in scope and 
all pupils of high schools and junior high schools are 
eligible to compete. It closes April 1st, 1930. A 
5,000-word pamphlet of source material has been pre- 
pared by the Commission and will be furnished free 
to any one interested, together with full information 
as to the conditions of the contest. The announced 
purpose of these prizes is to encourage as widely as 
possible the study of the Negro’s part in American his- 
tory, which, according to the Commission, is much 
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more interesting than is generally supposed. It is be- 
lieved that such a study will be helpful to the children 
of both races, promoting more intelligent and objective 
attitudes on the one side, and developing wholesome 
pride of race on the other. ‘The Commission asks the 
cooperation of high school principals and teachers, and 
also invites correspondence from pupils who may be 
interested. 


Rev. Ernest M. Wadsworth, of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
recently been chosen as Direc- 
tor of the Great Commission 
Prayer League of Chicago to 
succeed the late Thomas E. 
Stephens, who founded the 
League in 1910. For the past 
nineteen years Mr. Wadsworth 
has been the pastor of the Hunt Avenue Baptist Church 
of Buffalo, during which time he inaugurated a move- 
ment for the placing of the book of Proverbs in schools 
and colleges. In some instances school boards have 
placed as many as 100,000 copies of that soul-convict- 
ing, sin-revealing book in the hands of their pupils. 


New Director 
Chosen for the 
Great Commis- 
sion Prayer 
League 


Merchants and manufacturers have put the booklets in 


the pay envelopes of their employees. The Hebrew 
Christian Mission of Buffalo owes its existence very 
largely to his efforts. 

Mr. Wadsworth received his training for Christian 
service at the Gordon Bible College of Boston and the 
Moody Bible Institute of Chicago, and comes to the 
League with a rich experience in the ministry of in- 
tercession, as well as a large understanding of the 
Word of God and His ways. 

The Great Commission Prayer League is not an 
“organization” or “ corporation,” but rather a Spirit- 
directed, concerted “agreement” of praying people 
scattered throughout the world who are interceding for 
a revival in the entire Body of Christ and for the 
world-wide evangelization of both Jews and Gentiles. 
It continues this ministry under the new Director with 
enlarged expectation that the eternal God will do 
great and mighty things which we know not. There 
are at present over 30,000 praying Christians affiliated 
with the League, including 3,000 Covenant prayer- 
helpers and over 700 local prayer groups. It invites 
into this fellowship all Christians who fully believe 
in the efficacy of prevailing prayer. 

In order to stimulate the prayer of faith, the League 
edits, from time to time, its special “Prayer Bulletins,” 
which are mailed to all who desire them, and also 
publishes and distributes several leaflets on prayer, 
personal work, Christian stewardship, and salvation, 
without charge, as the funds are supplied for that pur- 
pose by free-will offerings. During the first six 
months of this present fiscal year, the League has 
mailed out 54,992 Prayer Bulletins, 411,765 tracts, 
and 7,448 Gospels. Any who may desire to be en- 
rolled in this prayer fellowship, or who wish to re- 
ceive free sample copies of its literature, may address 
the League at 808 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
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“LOVE, THE LAW OF LIFE” 
TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 
Translated from the Japanese by J. F. Gressitt 
The John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia; pp. 313 
Price, $2.00 

This volume opens with a thirty-seven page biography 
of the author (written by Eleanor M. Hinder and Helen 
F. Topping), which is the most interesting part of 
the book. Kagawa is one of the most striking phe- 
nomena of the Christian world today. He is the out- 
standing Japanese Christian, and, with the exception of 
Mahatma Gandhi, is the most influential spiritual leader 
of the Orient. “Kagawa fascinates people with his ex- 
tremes. A Christian faith, so simple as to be almost 
childlike, flowers into a social philosophy staggering in 
its embrace.” Another biographer writes: “One feels 
that in Kagawa the social implications of the gospel 
have reached their highest manifestations, their most 
perfect flower.” 

Southern Presbyterians are especially interested to 
know that it was Dr. Harry Myers, of our Kobe mission, 
who led this man to Christ. 

While his preaching has been the central activity of 
h‘s life and thousands have been converted through his 
burning evangelistic messages, his liberal views and 
social welfare activities have antagonized many, and 
one regrets that his biographers find it necessary to 
state that “‘A prophet without honor in his own coun- 
try’ is Kagawa in the Church at present.” 

“Love, the Law of Life,” the “magnum opus” of a 
most prolific author, comes “near being an epitome of 
his views on life and the world,” according to his 
publishers Kagawa endeavors to reduce love to a 
science, elaborately analyzed. He would also seem to 
be striving to create a philosophy of love, applicable 
to every relationship of life. Stating that “Jesus had 
no philosophy of love. He loved without formulating 
any theory of love,’ the disciple seeks to complete his 
Master’s teachings and to supply what was unfinished. 
He would simplify the whole of life. Everything is 
reduced to love. While the book undoubtedly contains 
many great passages, this reader, when he had finished 
it, felt that, somehow, the author had attempted too 
much. Translations from the Japanese, I am informed, 
are generally tedious to the Occidental reader, because 
of the over-elaboration of detail. In thirteen verses, 
Paul seems to have been able to say more about love 
than Kagawa says in twenty-two chapters. Neverthe- 
less, it is a great book, if it does nothing more than 
furnish a glimpse into a very great heart. 

Some of the chapter titles, suggestive of the contents, 
are: “Love and Creation,” “Love and Sexual Desire,” 
“Love and Romance,” “The Ethics of Love,” “Love and 
Law,” “Love and Violence,” “Love and Economics,” 
“Love and Art,” etc., ete. 

Some portions of the book are written in glowing 
language and fine literary style; and, at times, the 
author is eloquent. The following striking passages 
are taken from the epilogue, which is entitled ‘Love 
Is My Holy of Holies”: “I fear that in this world 
God, this God of Love, will not be fully known; but I 
do think that ultimately all men will become aware 
that there is no Lord but Love.” “Love is the drama 
that redeems pain and disaster.” “To Love, all is Vic- 
tory.’ “Love is the Alpha and Omega, the very es- 
Sence of God. Love is God’s Holy of Holies. I know 
that in love alone God is adored Love alone is salva- 
tion. Love alone introduces God to me. Where Love 
is, there God is.” “Only before Love do I bow in 
























































reverence. Love in its arms enfolds me.” “With this 
wonderful eye of Love, God and man behold one an- 
other. In love, the eye of man becomes the eye of 
God. In Love is first achieved the interfusion of Divin- 
ity and humanity.” 

The history of twenty centuries records the lives of 
few men who have so unreservedly accepted Christ and 
his Cross as a way of life as has Toyohiko Kagawa. 

John A. MacLean, Jr. 
“EVANGELISM” 
A Graph‘c Survey, by Herman C. Weber, D. D. 
The MacMillan Co. Price $2.00 

In the midst of this year when the leaders of our 
church are stressing Evangelism, the advent of this 
book is most timely. Dr. Weber, as Director of the 
Mobilization Department of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., has an eye for statistics. In this book he 
does a new and important piece of work. Taking the 
statistics of the major denominations of American 
Protestantism, he compares, visualizes and interprets 
the flow of members into these communions during the 
past fifty years and more. By means of graphs he 
pictures very clearly the peaks, depressions and trends 
in the results of evangelism in these denominations. 
Then he seeks to answer the question “Why?” and his 
conclusions are for the most part sound. 

The book is thought-provoking, stimulating, stirring. 
Dealing with cold, hard facts, it gives them warmth and 
vitality. When one has finished reading it he cannot 
sit down in smug complacency with the feeling that 
all is well with the Church of Christ. So many new 
avenues for study are opened and the one great high- 
way to a Christian world is resurveyed and that way 
is the New Testament way—every Christian an evan- 
gelist. All those interested in the progress of the King- 
dom should read and ponder this book.—Abner Robert- 
son, Forest Hill Presbyterian Church. 








BETHEL 

Doubleday Doran Company. 
Pp. 290. $2.00 

Reviewed by S. L. Morris, D. D. 


Fiction has had for centuries as one controlling pur- 
pose the entertainment of its readers—both plot and 
style serving the sole object of holding the attentio 
under the spell of thrilling excitement and awakened 
curiosity. In recent years, much of it has changed 
its purpose and has become a vehicle of propaganda in 
the interest of socialistic theories, sex appeal, mate- 
rialistic philosophy, etc., thereby contributing to ques- 
tionable morality and unhealthy emotionalism. 

In “Bethel,” however, we have fiction of another type, 
one of the most remarkable books of this period, the 
winner of the Christian Herald—Doubleday Doran 
prize of $2,500, for the novel which best interprets in 
both content and spirit the princ’ples of Christianity 
to the modern world. Instead of selecting a type of 
Christianity adapted to the present age, of popularizing 
itself in an appeal to young people or the worldly- 
minded, it weaves its romance around a psalm-singing 
Church, almost Puritanic in its principles and practice. 

It portrays a sturdy Presbyterian type of character, 
uncompromising in exceedingly tempting money-propo- 
sitions, and it even permits its membership, including 
the pastor, to play a leading part in exciting Kentucky 
horse-racing, without lowering their standard of moral- 

(Continued on page 79) 


Eli Moffatt Millen. 
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The Faith of Jesus 


REV. J. M. DUNCAN, 


The eleventh chapter of Hebrews contains a notable 
list of Old Testament men and women who were made 
famous by their faith. With glowing eloquence the 
deeds are set forth that won for these heroic souls of 
an olden time their undying renown. But at the be- 
ginning of the twelfth chapter, the unknown writer of 
the epistle turns the attention of his readers away from 
the heroes of faith belonging to earlier centuries, to 
fix it upon a hero immeasurably superior to them. 
Great as were those men and women of the dawning 
centuries in Hebrew history, and splendid as were their 
achievements, there is One with whom they are not 
worthy to be compared. The real hero of faith is 
Jesus. “Jesus the author and finisher of our faith,” 
the Authorized Version renders the title given to this 
Hero of all heroes in the annals that recount the great 
ventures of faith. In the Revised Version we have, 
“Jesus the author and perfecter of our faith.” Better 
than either of these translations is that of Dr. Moffatt, 
“Jesus the pioneer and perfection of faith.” The mean- 
ing is that in Jesus faith had its real beginning, and 
that in Him faith is seen at its highest and best. His 
faith so far excels in power and achievements the faith 
of all who had gone before, that faith in the fullest 
sense had never been seen in the world until He came 
, >: lived among men. Compared with Him, all other 


; heroes of faith are like stars of the night fading out 


f sight at the sunrise of his appearing. 
If we can discover what His faith was like, we shall 
have a goal set before us which it may well be our 
highest ambition to strive after, even though, after 
every advance we may make in its direction, it is still 
seen to be immeasurably beyond us. No study can 
be richer in its records than a study of the faith of 
Jesus. In the faith of Jesus are to be found, as there 
must be found in all true faith in God, the Almighty 
Father, three elements: first, faith in the power and 
reality of God; second, faith in the love of God; and 
third, faith in the value and power of prayer. 
Principal Cairns points out that in many cases the 
consciousness of the divine reality is called forth by 
“great experiences of danger and great scenes in na- 
ture.” A friend, he says, told him that “sometimes 
in the acutest dangers of the war an almost physical 
sense of the reality and power of God came to him 
and drove away all fear. The brother of another, trav- 
eling alone by night to London on the way to the 
front, experienced, as the hours went by, an ever- 
deepening sense of the presence of God which changed 
the whole course of his life. Yet another once de- 
scribed to me how, on a rock, climbing in a remote 
and sterile region in the northwest of Scotland, his 
companion was suddenly killed beside him, and how 
in the vast and wonderful mountain solitude around 
him, as he stood beside the shattered body, far from 
human aid, the whole scene became full of the divine 
presence.’’* 





*The Faith-that-Rebels (London, 1928), page 218. 


D. D., Toronto, Canada 


It was my good fortune once to spend a quiet Sun- 
day at the Grand Canyon in Arizona. I shall never for- 
get how, as from morning till evening I walked along 
the edge of that mighty chasm or sat gazing at the 
many-colored precipices which formed the stupendous 
walls or looked down to the bed of the river many 
thousands of feet below, I was filled with a simply 
over-whelming sense of the presence of the One whose 
power had wrought such marvellous things in the 
world of nature. 

Now in the case of Jesus this sense of the presence 
of God was a part of the very warp and woof of his 
daily life. It is said of Bishop Westcott that he could 
never be surprised out of the presence of God. Such 
a statement could be made concerning Jesus with an 
absoluteness not possible in relation to any other. See 
how his awareness of God comes out in his words, 
when, at the age of twelve, he went up to the Pass- 
over Feast in Jerusalem, and, having remained behind 
the pilgrims returning to Galilee, was found by his 
parents in the temple, He replied to their reproach- 
ful inquiries, “Wist ye not that I must be in my Fa- 
ther’s house?” Tempted in the wilderness to choose 
ways of fulfilling his mission other than the one marked 
out by the will of the Father, He met every tempta- 
tion by a reference to the will and purpose of God, 
“Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” “Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God.” “Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” 
As has been finely said of Jesus, “God is to him the 
Almighty Presence and Reality. In opposition to the 
Almighty Power, man simply does not count for any- 
thing. And more must be said. Not only in the do- 
main of ethical and religious life is God the only 
mighty One. The same is true in the physical uni- 
verse. The world signifies nothing, God signifies every- 
thing.” 

The same vivid consciousness of the divine presence 
is seen in His actions. Recall Mark’s story of the 
storm on the Lake of Galilee which overtook the Mas- 
ter and His disciples on their way to the country of 
the Gadarenes. The waves, lashed into fury by the 
sudden wind that rushed down from the hills surround- 
ing the lake, were beating into the fisherman’s boat 
so that it was rapidly filling. The disciples were filled 
with terror, and were at their wits’ end. But the 
Master! He lay calmly sleeping on a cushion in the 
stern of the boat. Why should He be afraid of the 
storm? The wind that blew so fiercely and the waves 
that raged so furiously, were they not in His Father’s 
world and under His Father’s control? Wakened by 
the frightened disciples, He calmly “rebuked the wind 
and said unto the sea, Peace, be still. And the wind 
ceased and there was a great calm.” So it was al- 
ways with Jesus. Happenings that filled others with 
fear and dismay and helpless perplexity, He faced with 
quiet confidence. The sick were brought to Him, ar¢ 
He spoke words of healing with the assurance that 











they would be effectual. Even when He was told on 
the way to the house of Jairus that the maiden whom 
He was on the way to heal was dead, He did not turn 
back, but went right on and restored the life which 
had departed. The explanation of Jesus’ power over 
the forces of nature, over disease and death, was just 


His faith in God’s power. He believed, as no one 
else had ever believed, that God was greater than all 
these forces that threatened the happiness and well- 
being of men. 

It would bring little comfort, however, to believe in 
a God of infinite power unless one also believed Him 
to be a God of infinite love. A God to whose power 
there is no limit might fill us with terror if we were 
not assured also that the arm of His might moves at 
the impulse of the love that is in His heart. The sec- 
ond element included in any true faith in God is faith 
in His love. And no one has ever believed in the 
love of God as Jesus believed in it, or revealed it to 
man as He revealed it. He was always calling God 
by the name of Father, and He sought to bring home 
to men’s hearts the reality of the divine love by ap- 
pealing to their knowledge of human fatherhood. 

Notably in His miracles did Jesus reveal the divine 
love. For in these miracles we see how tenderly God 
cares for men and is concerned not only for their souls, 
but also for their bodies. As we see Jesus going 
about amongst men and ministering to their bodily and 
spiritual needs, we learn that divine love delights in 
the removal of pain, the restoring of sanity, the satis- 
fying of hunger, the preservation of life, the cure of 
disease, the prevention of premature death. These are 
the very things in which human love delights, and 
when we see Jesus, who came to make God known, 
thus occupied, we cannot doubt that love dwells in the 
heart of the Great Ruler of the Universe. But ‘greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” And it is by the crowning sacri- 
fice of Calvary that Jesus has given the supreme demon- 
stration of the love of God. 
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The third element in faith, the faith which found 
its supreme and perfect example in Jesus, I have called 
faith in the power of prayer. There are those who tell 
us that in this world of ours everything happens ac- 
cording to fixed laws which cannot be changed, and 
that, therefore, prayer is useless. According to this 
view, God Himself is not free to intervene for the 
helping of men in special circumstances. What hap- 
pens to them is the result of causes which must bring 
about certain results, however earnestly men may pray 
for different results. Now there is just one thing that 
needs to be said here about this view. Jesus did not 
allow His faith to be destroyed or hindered by such 
a view of the world as this. He knew something at 
least about the laws governing the world of nature 
and the affairs of men. “He knows,” as a modern writer 
puts it, “about seed time and harvest, and the rules 
of the weather; He knows the need of preparation for 
the building of houses and vineyard towers, as for 
the waging of war; He knows all this, and gives it its 
due place, and even praises the unfaithful steward for 
his cleverness. Yet, nevertheless, His summons to trust 
in God and prayer sounds as absolute as if there were 
no such things as prudence and human toil.” Jesus 
believed and teaches us to believe in God’s perfect lib- 
erty to help men living in a world of order and law. 
We can make no mistake in following the example 
of Jesus whose life, far more than any other, was a 
life of prayer. 

Such was the faith of Jesus. It was faith in God as 
the Supreme Power and the Great Reality in the uni- 
verse, faith in the infinite love of God for all creatures, 
faith in the power of prayer through which God’s help 
comes to men in their times of need. 

It is a faith like this which Jesus would see kindled 
in His followers. The possession of this faith will send 
them forth to fight against all the sin and suffering 
and hatred in the world as belonging to “the kingdom 
of the evil one,” and to bring in the Kingdom of God 
in which love reigns with undisputed sway. 





Your Self-Denial 
Offering 


I wonder—if Christ were here today 

In person, as we are, face to face, 

Could I place in His hand this offering, 
And say, “It was all I had to bring, 

To spread Thy work of redeeming grace”? 
I wonder—if Christ were standing here, 
Watching our gifts of thankfulness, 
Could I make this offering honestly, 


With His loving eyes fixed full on me, 
And feel it was something He could bless? 
I wonder! For Christ-is here today, 

And no heart-motive is hid from Him. 
Can it be that He finds me hesitate 

To sacrifice for a cause so great 

It was worth a cross to Him? 


CATHERINE CULNAN. 





Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 77) 


ity, or being contaminated by the influences of gambling 
and the other things that accompany this favorite sport. 
The successful issues, as the reward of standing by re- 
ligious convictions and the triumph of Christian prin- 
ciples, win the admiration of the reader and leave an 
abiding impression as to the permanent values of moral 
character. 


Through the whole is woven a most charming romance 
of beautiful, unsophisticated human love which cannot 
fail to touch even the most unsentimental with deep- 
est sympathy and genuine admiration. 

The author was evidently an actor in the scenes nar- 
rated, a son of the manse; and his delightful story 
is touchingly dedicated to his father who, if not the 
hero, at least inculcated the principles of righteousness 
which characterize the book. The author has nobly 
won his spurs, being now manager of the well-known 
McCal: Publications, and gives promise of becoming a 
vital influence for Christianity in the life of the nation. 
Without any reservation, mental or otherwise, this 
writer—who was a college-mate of the author’s father— 
most unqualifiedly commends this book for the pleas- 
ure its perusal will give its readers, and for its influ- 
ence for righteousness in the character of any children 
whose parents will make a worth-while investment in 
their behalf by placing “Bethel” in their hands. May 
it have a circulation equal to its merits! 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Pentecost and Property 


By ROSWELL C. LONG, D. D. 


was elected national presiding officer of the 

Protestant Episcopal Church, he expressed his 
ambition for his Church in three words, ‘Pay, Pray 
and Perform.” In this acceptable year of the Lord 
1930, we face Pentecost! Surely we need nothing so 
much as a return to the simple plan of Pentecostal giv- 
ing, Pentecostal praying and Pentecostal witnessing! 
In our emphasis on the desire for the external, the 
material, the mechanical, we are about to lose our 
perspective of Jesus, whose call was to the power of the 
internal. Our daily routine is split up into a thousand 
fragments. There are a thousand calls for money. 
There are a thousand discordant elements all seeking 
the mastery. We need to polarize our affections around 
the Jesus of the Gospel story. Then alone can we 
secure fulfillment of our ideals, renewed life and joy 
in giving. 

So long have the eyes of Christians been blinded by 
the artificial distinction between the material and the 
spiritual, the week-day and the Sabbath-Day activities, 
business and religion, that they have failed to see the 
integral relationship between Pentecost and property, 
revival of Christianity and real estate. But the Bishop 
is eternally correct, it is anti-Pentecostal to think you 
can pray and not pay, to testify for Christ with words 
but refuse the testimony of dollars, to attempt to sep- 
arate the Gospel of Grace from the gospel of giving. 


W HEN the late Bishop John Gardner Murray 


PENTECOST AND POWER 


‘“‘And when they had prayed the place was shaken.” 
The power came because they were in touch with the 
source of power. The place was shaken, they were 
filled with the Holy Ghost, they spake the Word with 
boldness, they were of one heart, and they had things 
in common, because they discovered the simple ap- 
proach to everlasting power. Dr. Frederich Rittlemyer 
in his new book, “Behold the Man,” after expressing 
for us the longing that we often have to know what 
Jesus talked to the Father about in his long nights 
alone with Him, turns the picture and makes us realize 
that as Jesus was “wholly true to the innermost” and 
was the transmitter of his Father’s will, so must we 
learn to get in touch with Jesus that we too may have 
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the power that comes from the full entrance of God 
into our plans for each day. We are constantly beset 
by the mechanical details of life. Things from with- 
out are pressing on us so hard we are in danger of 
losing our vision. We need to be empowered from 
within. As we plan for the 1930 Every Member Can- 
vass, surely we will not overlook this simple approach 
to the power that will make it a success, and the only 
thing that will assure achievement. ‘And ye shall re- 
ceive power when the Holy Ghost is come upon you.” 
Let us pray. 


PENTECOST AND PROPERTY PARTNERSHIP 


When Andrew heard John the Baptist preach and 
followed Jesus, “He first findeth his own brother 
Simon . . . and he brought him to Jesus.” When 
Zaccheus found Jesus he said “The half of my goods 
I give to the poor; and if I have taken anything from 
any man by false accusation, I restore him fourfold.” 
In the true Southern Presbyterian partner of Jesus in 
this acceptable year of the Lord 1930, these two men, 
Andrew and Zaccheus are joined, and the Christian 
with his evangelistic zeal for souls becomes Jesus’ part- 
ner in the use of his property. Some one has said that 
in Acts, 2nd chapter, we have a revival through means 
of impact of souls on souls, and that in Acts, 4th chap- 
ter, we have a revival through the impact of souls on 
material things. Barnabas combines in his life and 
ministry the ideals of the Andrew and Zaccheus type. 
Out of his zeal for souls, he gladly surrenders his prop- 
erty so that he might free his personality, unblock the 
channel of free access to God and be a true minister 
of the gospel. 

PENTECOST AND PLENTY 


In spite of the wail of those who like to talk “‘finan- 
cial depression,” “short crops,” and “unparalelled un- 
employment,” the observation of the writer, extending 
to nearly every section of our Church, indicates that 
we are in sight of plenty of money for the extension of 
the Kingdom on our present program. Our people are 
surely getting the things they want for themselves, so 
far as food, shelter, clothing, business, education and 
self-improvement are concerned. The “IF” that deters 
us from realizing plenty in the realm of money-sup- 
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port of religion is concerned with a lack of consecra- 
tion. We need a pouring out of the Holy Spirit on un- 
consecrated and undedicated wealth. Our people are 
withholding more than is right. We are getting the 
things we want for ourselves and forgetting God. Why 
plead the “Stock Debacle”? Why not tell the truth— 
that our people are not paying God the tithe, or even 
the tithe of a tithe in many cases. What do we love 
most—God or gold? What do we worship most—the 
God of getting-on, or the true God? Where is our 
heart—in business or in building the Kingdom? 
Pentecost is here! Surely thinking on it will drive 
us back to the simple, fundamental, great things of 
life. The condition facing us as we plan for the 1930 
Every Member Canvass and the close of the present 
Church year should drive us to our knees in prayer 
and earnest supplication to God, remaining there until 
the Holy Spirit is poured out upon us in a Pentecost 
of property. In the first coming of Pentecost, they 
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tarried until they got the power, and then they had all 
things in common. Nothing was forced, no organiza- 
tion was perfected, no budget was made out, no officers 
were elected or machinery set in motion. But they will- 
ingly consecrated money, life, devotion, personality, and 
time to two things—presenting a Person and telling a 
Story. 

The Church today sorely needs the dynamics of Pen- 
tecost in order to do the two things she alone of all 
organizations is commissioned to do—present a Person 
and tell a Story. “All for the Kingdom” is the theme 
of this year’s canvass. We are in sight of plenty of 
money, plenty of men, plenty of young people, plenty 
of personality, plenty of courage, plenty of zeal. We 
are in sight of plenty of power. It will come when we 
ourselves are “All For The Kingdom.” Let us pray 
for Pentecostal power. Let us pray. 


Atlanta, Ga. 












Deacons of the First Presbyterian Church, Bruns- 

wick, Ga., held recently, the following resolu- 

tions, signed jointly by Mr. Claude Dart, Clerk of Ses- 

sions and Mr. A. M. Harris, Secretary of Board of 
Deacons, were passed: 
“Be it Resolved :— 

“1. That, we, the officers of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Brunswick, Ga., in joint session assem- 
bled, do hereby pledge the Presbytery of Savannah 
that it is our purpose to pay in full the askings of 
the Presbytery for all of the Benevolent Causes for 
the current church year. (Full Askings accepted 
$2,480. ) 

“2. That beginning April 1, 1930, we will, with 
the other self-supporting churches of the Presbytery, 
pledge ourselves to remit on the first of each month 
one-twelfth of the askings for the Benevolent Causes 

accepted by this church; it being understood that, in 


A T A joint meeting of the Session and Board of 





Brunswick Eliminates the “Stew” 


the event of the failure of the members of this church 

to pay their pledges to benevolences regularly and 

promptly each month, the treasurer will be authorized 
to borrow sufficient money to make the monthly re- 
mittances.” 

This places Brunswick on the Stewardship Honor 
Roll of Churches. 

A recent letter from Reverend W. H. Foster, Pastor 
of the Westminster Presbyterian Church, Galveston, 
Tex., informs us that—‘For two years this Church has 
sent its benevolence offerings monthly.” 

Reverend E. D. Holloway, First Presbyterian Church, 
Monroe, La., in announcing his plans for the New 
Year, states, “‘And we will remit the benevolences every 
thirty days.” This gives Monroe a promise of being 
on the Honor Roll soon. 





Who will follow ‘in the path cleared by Brunswick, 
Galveston and Monroe? Send us your name. 








New Additions 


Rev. E. T. Montgomery, Secretary of the Home 
Missions Committee for Suwannee Presbytery, Synod 
of Florida, announces that on November first the fol- 
lowing churches had paid seven-twelfths of their quota 
to benevolences—thus placing them on the Steward- 
ship Honor Roll of our Assembly: High Springs, South 
Jacksonville, Kanapaha, Lake City, Mayport, Mikes- 
villey New Hope, and Sampson. We congratulate 
Suwannee Presbytery upon the especially fine work of 


to Honor Roll! 


its Home Missions Committee. It is noted that none 
of these churches qualify in the list of “big” churches. 
We hope that other Presbyteries will follow the plan 


of Suwannee and keep an Honor Roll of its deserving 
and prompt churches. 

Winchester Presbytery, through Doctor C. D. Gilke- 
son, announces Martinsburg, W. Va., Church as an ad- 
dition to the Honor Roll. 
























































A Business Man's Stewardship 
Platform 


(Adopted by the United Stewardship Council, and Endorsed by 
the 68th General Assembly, Presbyterian Church, U. S.) 
I believe that all work which produces true ma- 


Wealth Production, terial wealth and serves genuine human need is 
a Part of God’s Plan an essential part of the divine discipline for the 


spiritual perfection of man and should be deemed 
a holy task. 
I will recognize my own work, as employer or em- 


My Business, ployee, as a vocation to which I am definitely called 
a Spiritual Service of God to serve the highest interests, both of myself 


and my fellows. I will conscientiously keep under 
strict scrutiny all my business transactions, both in their product and the spirit 
dominating them, that in every particular of operation and management they may be 
conducted in complete accord with the principles and ideals of Jesus. 

I will count all my talents and my business privi- 
My Possessions, leges and opportunities as God-entrusted equip- 
the Tools of My Vocation ment with which as a Christian business man faith- 

fully and successfully to execute my God-given 
commission to produce wealth. 

I will devote myself to my business, not only in 
Not to Hoard, order to get material possessions, but in order also 
But to Share to render the utmost service to my fellows, both in 

the getting of wealth and its disposal. I will in 
humility, good-will and unselfishness, deal with my employees, my business associates, 
my competitors and my fellowmen everywhere in the spirit of Christ who said, “The 
Son of Man came not to be ministered unto but to minister.’ I will avoid covetous- 
ness, foolish pride, unseemly luxury, careless waste and all excessive self-gratification 
in the use of my money, remembering it is a stewardship. 

I believe that God intends that my business should 
Why I Acquire Money produce fair and legitimate returns, sufficient— 

First, to maintain my business on a sound, eco- 
nomic basis; Second, to provide myself and those dependent on me with an adequate 
living on a Christian level; Third, to furnish all my business associates and their 
families income and leisure sufficient to realize a full and complete life; and Fourth, 
to provide the resources needed fully to finance the agencies which promote the Chris- 
tian program in my church, in my community and in the world. 

I will acknowledge this stewardship of mine by 
Keeping Accounts carrying on the books of my business or in my per- 
With My Divine Partner sonal budget, a “Separated Portion Account.” Into 

this account I will regularly set apart a definite 
proportion of my income,* increasing it as my ability grows. This will be a con- 
stant reminder of God’s sovereign rights to all I am and have, and a witness before 
my fellows of my desire and purpose to conduct my business as a stewardship, and 
will assure me of an established adequate reserve for giving. I will, as God’s 
partner, administer this on His behalf with utmost care. 

I will, as one who recognizes that all possessions 
Safe-Guarding are a trust from God, carefully plan the use of all 
My Resources my resources—money, time and talents, so as to 
for Life’s Full Purpose achieve life’s full purpose in Christ. I will teach 

my family these stewardship ideals that they may 
live as a great partnership with God in building His kingdom on earth. 

*Beginning with at least one-tenth. 
Stewardship Department, Presbyterian Church, U. S., 305 Henry Grady Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Stewardship 
and Men’s Work 





The Stewardship Department, 305 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta, Ga., is prepared to supply every 
church in the General Assembly with the necessary sup- 
plies for making the 1930 Every Member Canvass a 
success. These supplies include Canvass Cards, Can- 


Plans For the 1930 Every Member Canvass 
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vasser’s List, A Time Schedule, Budget Blanks, and 


three pieces of literature designed for distribution on 


the first three Sundays in March. Order your litera- 


ture today. 








Men's Work 








February Program 


STEWARDSHIP OF OUR TIME AND TALENTS 
WHat THE MEN-oF-THE-CHURCH MEANS TO ME 
FELLOWSHIP AND DINNER Hour—( forty-five minutes. ) 
Invocation. 
Supper and Entertainment. 
PRESIDENT’S PERIOD—(seven minutes. ) 
Hymn: “Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus.” 
Reports from Group Leaders on Assignments. 
Announcement of Service Program for February. 
Other Announcements. 
Report of Nominating Committee. 
Election of Officers for Ensuing Year. 
WorsHip SERVICE—(eight minutes.) 
Hymn: “Men of the Church of the Living God.” 
Prayer: Thanksgiving for the past achievements. 
Scripture: Matthew 24:42-51. 
Hymn: “Rise Up, O Men of God.” 
Prayer: For God’s Blessing on future work. 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM—(twenty-five minutes.) 
What the Men-of-the-Church Has Meant to Me: 
First Speaker—Spiritually. 
Second Speaker—Educationally. 
Third Speaker—In service. 
Fourth Speaker—In fellowship. 
OpeN ForumM—(five minutes.) Personal testimonies. 
BRIEF MESSAGE FROM THE Pastor—~(three minutes.) 
SERVICE ActTiviT1Es—See suggestions to the Council. 


SUGGESTIONS 


TO THE PRESIDENT: The officers for the ensuing year 
are to be elected at this meeting. A nominating com- 
mittee appointed at the January meeting should report 
at this meeting during the period assigned to the Presi- 
dent. Any member has the privilege of making nomi- 
nations, of course. The three officers to be elected are 
the President, Secretary and Treasurer. Announce that 
it is the duty of the elective officers, President, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer—which are to be elected at this 
meeting—to appoint the Departmental Chairmen for 
the ensuing year. The Executive Committee and the 
Departmental Chairmen appoint the Group Leaders be- 
fore the March meeting. 

To THE CounciL: This meeting should be held seven 
to ten days before the General Meeting. Open and 





close with prayer. February is assigned to the Depart- 
ment of Stewardship. The Chairman of this Depart- 
ment, who has known for nearly a year that he is 
responsible for the program, should report the speakers 
which he will use. Plans will be made for assisting 
in the Every Member Canvass. Since this is the month 
assigned to Foreign Missions also, the Chairman of that 
Department should suggest at least one Foreign Mis- 
sion task for the month See the Appendix for sug- 
gestions. The other Chairmen should propose any of 
the Through-the-Year activities in their respective De- 
partments in which the men should engage. All of 
these things should be voted on by the Council and 
adopted. Any business connected with the election of 
new Officers or with the organization should be dis- 
cussed. It might be well to close with a circle prayer. 
The President presides over the Council if present; if 
not present, the Chairmen of Departments in order pre- 
side. Department I proposes the book in the Bible to 
be read. The other departments continue their duties. 

To THE LEADER: This Program is a survey of the 
year’s work. Or it may be a survey of all the work 
which the organization has accomplished since it be- 
gan. Instead of surveying the work by departments, 
it is surveyed by aims. What has the organization 
aimed to do for the men in spiritual things, in edu- 
cation, in service in the community, in fellowship? 
What has it done? Get the speakers to glance back- 
ward and tell the contribution made in each of these 
directions. 

To THE SPEAKERS: The material for the program will 
be found by studying and estimating the work of the 
year. Look back through the programs, check up on 
the Service Activities, get an estimate of the growth 
of the men in spiritual things and use this as the 
foundation of your talk. There are four talks. No one 
should be over seven minutes. Make the men feel the 
greatness of the work. Speak conversationally. This 
is a personal testimony meeting. Just tell what the 
Men-of-Church has meant to you. 

To THE Group LEADER: Get carefully your assign- 
ments. When your group meets plan the execution of 
your assignments. Get every man present at your 
group meeting. Encourage every man to lead in prayer. 
Find something for every member to do—if it is only 
to attend a meeting. See each member personally. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


The material for this program should come from a 
study of your own organization. If your organization 
is new and has done but little, and you wish to use 
what men at large have done, write to J. E. Purcell, 
Secretary of Department of Men’s Work, Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia, for help. 
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‘The Joy Set before Us Abroad’ 


By REV. C. DARBY FULTON, D. D. 
Field Secretary, Foreign Mission Committee 


HE pessimist will find much in the foreign mis- 
sion situation today to confirm his worst fears 
and deepen the gloom that has settled about him. 

But the man of faith will gaze into the missionary 
firmament and find it punctuated by myriad points of 
light which, though they be but a gleam, will speak 
to him of blazing worlds of brightness. One’s atti- 
tude of hope or of despondency toward foreign mis- 
sions is after all a matter of 


to have been set in motion in China a tremendous tide 
of religious awakening that has taxed the capacity of 
our modest chapels and institutions, and has over- 
whelmed our already over-worked missionaries with 
opportunities that must not be denied. In not a few 
places all of the idols have been destroyed and the 
temples turned into market places or schools. Preju- 
dices are waning, and for the first time in centuries 

China is open to conviction. 





faith. He who believes that 
the Lord reigns, and lives in 
an experience of his promised 
presence, will never despair of 
the ultimate triumph of 
Christ’s kingdom. He will 
go on with his planting and 
watering while it is day, and 
when evening comes he will lie 
down in the confidence that 
God, who gives the increase, 
will conserve and multiply the 
fruits of his toil. 

It is a part of the gracious 
providence of God that the 
signs of his kingdom’s growth 
have not been so obscure, but 
that the least discerning among 
us may discover the eVidences 
of its increase. We, there- 


out, 


above, 





If China were across the street, 
Instead of seven seas away, 

Would you give China food to eat, 
Or would you pass it by today? 

If Christ, with tender hands stretched 


Should smile at you from Heaven 


Would you, by one small shred of doubt, 
Betray the splendor of His love? 


—Margaret FE. Sangster. 


Many believe that we are 
upon the threshold of an era 


WX ‘ of ingathering such as_ suc- 
' ' ceeded the Boxer Uprising, 


when in seven years the con- 
verts to Christianity equalled 
the gains of the previous forty 
years. It is as though the 
mowing of the wheat has but 
scattered the seed of a new 
harvest. 

Neither persecution nor 
political turmoil and_ unrest 
can retard the measured tread 
of the Kingdom’s advance. If 
they could, then Calvary 
would have been the end and 
Christianity still-born. The 
Christian Church cannot al- 
low such events as have taken 








fore, take heart, our souls are 
revived and we gird ourselves in a new enlistment of 
life and of service. 

I. Let us begin where we would least expect to find 
cause for rejoicing, in trouble-ridden China. During; 
the brief lull between the outbreak of two years ago 
and what threatens today to be a renewal of hostilities 
in China, our missionaries have had an opportunity to 
appraise the effects of these disturbances on the spiri- 
tual health and progress of the Chinese Church. The 
result has been just what students of missionary his- 
tory have led us to expect. Far from inflicting any 
permanent damage on the cause of Christ or resulting 
in a hardening of hearts toward the gospel, there seems 


place in China to intimidate 
her or stampede her faith. Like the form of the fourth 
One in Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace, Christ’s majestic 
figure looms unconsumed amid the seething flames of 
the world’s faction and unrest. Of course the ma- 
terial forms, the molds in which Christianity has been 
cast, have been broken. Hospitals, schools and chapels 


have been seized, mutilated and razed, but, amid the 
wreckage and ruins, Christ stands today unsullied and 
inviolate, His radiant glory undimmed, though often 
divested of the garments with which we had clothed 
Him; and the multitude of those who believe upon 
Him is increasing from day to day. 

II. Another sign of the Kingdom’s progress which 
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but 
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Missions 


should greatly hearten Christendom today is to be found 
in the fact that the barrier erected by the non-Christian 
world against Christ is being progressively pushed back 
until He stands today at the very threshold of the in- 
most life of the nations. The outer battlements have 
already fallen. Former prejudices have largely been 
overcome. ‘The material forms of life, the sphere of 
social relationships, the realms of moral and ethical 
thought have been greatly influenced and are coming 
increasingly under his sway. In the treatment of 
women and of outcasts, in ethical ideals and standards 
of judgment, in the awakening of conscience where con- 
science had long been dead, in the realm of benevolence 
and philanthropy, in the efforts toward social purity, 
in the magnanimous use of power and authority, and 
in a dozen other ways Christ is enthroning Himself in 
the practical thought and life of the nations. These 
are tremendous advances which should encourage the 
Church to take the next step. One strong citadel still 
stands. It is the realm of the human heart and will, 
the sphere of faith. The number of Christians, openly 
self-professed, is as yet only a few. Here is where 
Satan makes his last and most desperate defense. 
Christ may dominate the intellectual, social and ethical 
life of the people, but until He has won their loyal 
personal allegiance in a faith that involves a full recog- 
nation of his claims as Saviour and God, the missionary 
task will be incomplete. We should rejoice today in 
that the outer realms of life are already yielding, but 
more still in that Christ is knocking at the inmost 
shrine of the human soul. Surely he who accepts the 
benefits of Christ, extols his teachings, and progres- 
sively conforms to his standards of practical life and 
conduct, is slowly but surely bringing himself into a 
captivity to Jesus that some day will cry out in faith, 
“My Lord and my God.” 


III. Among the joys set before us abroad none is 
fraught with greater promise or significance than the 
new spirit of evangelism that is stirring the native 
churches of the Orient, especially in China and Japan. 
The past year has seen the launching in China of a 
definite, positive, vigorous, and forward evangelistic 
movement, with the immediate objective that in the 
next five years the present membership of the Chris- 
tian Church be at least doubled. And this just a little 
more than two years after critics were talking of “the 
debacle of Christian missions in China”! It has re- 
quired one hundred and twenty-two years to build in 
China a Protestant church membership of four hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand. The new evangelistic 
movement proposes by the will and help of God to 
duplicate the work of one and a quarter centuries in 
five years! If this be but the expression of a vaunted 
ambition it may be dismissed as a vainglorious boast, 
but, if it be born in faith, it can be nothing less than 
an act of sublime reliance upon God. Already China’s 
Christian leaders have been deeply affected by it. It 
is coloring their thought in all their planning of the 
Kingdom’s advance. It is determining the type and 
character of the missionaries they desire for the future. 





Dr. C. Y. Cheng, Moderator of the Church of Christ 
in China, says: “In view of this nation-wide evan- 
gelistic campaign, all future missionaries who come to 
China must first and foremost come with a missionary 
passion, that is to say, those who come either for cleri- 
cal, educational, medical, secretarial, administrative, 
or other forms of service, must be filled with this evan- 
gelistic zeal. I plead with all sincerity and earnest- 
ness with my young friends of America who have heard 
the call from above and afar, to come to China with 
that definite evangelistic note in all their particular 
lines of activity and work.” 

In India, too, the note of evangelism is being 
sounded afresh. Let one of India’s leading Christian 
nationals speak: ‘‘Thousands of villages and even 
cities are still unevangelized, and our compatriots have 
not yet heard even the name of Christ and the gospel 
of salvation. Missionaries are needed for the work 
of evangelization. We have enough of social 
workers, reformers, and religious and secular teachers 
in India, and unless our missionaries are ‘men and 
women on fire for God,’ with a vital Christian experi- 
ence, they will simply add to the number of social 
workers and reformers, etc., and will hardly extend 
Christ’s kingdom in India. We do not need men and 
women with religious or spiritual doubts and uncer- 
tainties, or men and women of mere ‘moral goodness.’ 
Our need of men and women who have a vital living 
Christian experience is paramount and imperative.” 

Out in Japan God is working through the pic- 
turesque character of Toyohiko Kagawa to shake the 
social and religious structure of an entire nation. Dis- 
inherited by a wealthy uncle because of his faith, and 
reduced to poverty in youth, he has overcome the han- 
dicaps of a frail constitution, and by a life of humble 
self-denial and devoted faith has enacted that paradox 
that has lifted him to a position of positive influence 
and weight seldom paralleled. His books are the out- 
standing contribution to the Christian literature of 
Japan. His sermons are heard by thousands, and he 
has been the moving spirit in organizing a great evan- 
gelistic advance for the winning of a million souls to 
Christ! The fact that such a proposal, which from 
the human standpoint is manifestly erratic, should be 
taken seriously by Japanese Christians is proof in it- 
self that a great faith is stirring in the hearts of the 
people and that the day of miracles is not passed. 

This movement has recently been consolidated with 
a nation-wide evangelistic campaign under the name 
of The Kingdom of God Movement. As a result, with- 
in the past ten months the gospel has been preached 
in special meetings to over two hundred thousand 
hearers, with over eight thousand converts. The 
Government of Japan has shown a sympathetic atti- 
tude, the Religions Bureau has introduced Christian 
speakers to the local governors, and in many places 
the government schools have been opened to the Chris- 
tian message. 

These movements are significant in their implica- 
tions as to the extent te which Christianity has become 
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indigenous in these lands. Originating as they do in 
the heart and experience of native sons, without any 
prompting from missionary sources, they indicate that 
the type of Christianity that has taken root in the East 
is evangelical, virile, and self-propagating. They 
manifest a strong and genuine concern for the salva- 
tion of their own peoples, and a deep-rooted conviction 
that Christ is the only Saviour. Witness these words 
from the proclamation issued by the All-Japan Chris- 
tian Conference of 1928 to all Christians in Japan. 
“The world lies in deep distress. Japan especially 
faces a critical time. Only a living Christ 
can save the present situation. We must follow the 
Christ. We must preach the Christ. . . . Here 
is hope, here is light, here is life. We, meeting in this 
conference, have been profoundly stirred. It is our 
earnest desire that all Christians in Japan may share 
with us in this great inspiration. Taking advantage 
of the present opportunity, we have agreed to cooper- 
ate in carrying on a nation-wide evangelistic move- 
ment. Woe to the man who does not preach Christ 
at this time! In city and in country, old and young, 
men and women, rich and poor, rising up as one man 
at the call of Christ, let us endeavor to do His will.” 


Here is a clarion call, the sheer earnestness and vigor 
of which are destined to carry it far beyond the Em- 
pire to which it is addressed, and to send it echoing 
around the world. All Christians everywhere are feel- 
ing the contagion of the holy enthusiasm of these 
Oriental Christians. The bread that we have cast upon 
the waters returns to nourish and to strengthen our 
own faith. From Africa, Brazil, Korea, and Mexico, 
in fact, from all mission lands, comes the word today 
of a new wistfulness in the outreach of the peoples of 
the earth toward God. Does it not bring us a new 
experience of the solidarity of the Christian fellow- 
ship when we see that the same Holy Spirit who today 
is summoning our Church to a larger evangelism is 
simultaneously marshalling His forces around the 
globe and sounding a world-wide advance? 


IV. If there are yet those today who, as Paul, 
count it a peculiar joy to preach Christ where He is 
not named, surely the vast unreached areas offer a 
challenge of unlimited proportions. Let none think 
that the missionary task is nearing completion, or is 
as yet even adequately begun. Dr. Robert E. Speer 
is author of the statement that in the vast hinterland 
of South America there is an area embracing more 
than twenty-five million people where one could project 
a line four thousand miles long north and south, and 
two thousand miles east and west, without cutting 
across a single outpost of Christianity either Protestant 
or Catholic. In the heart of Asia and of Africa simi- 
lar areas, though not as large, still await the first 
beginnings of even a pioneer evangelism. The Chris- 
tian occupation of the world is, therefore, far from 
being even geographically complete. That the un- 
reached areas of life and conduct and thought and 
faith are greater still hardly needs to be stated. Even 
the basic physical needs of men face us today with 
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stark reality. Millions are dying in China without 
food, and Dr. Speer declares that at least one hundred 
thousand highly trained doctors are needed at once for 
the alleviation of the world’s suffering. 

But what of the so-called occupied areas? Are they 
rightly characterized in this way, and if so, to what 
extent? In Japan, where the entire area of the coun- 
try a little more than equals the size of the state of 
California, there are eight thousand eight hundred 
towns and villages of from two thousand to ten thou- 
sand people each in which there is as yet not one Chris- 
tian worker either native or foreign, and in many not 
one single believer. Near the city of Sutsien, China, 
in the course of a twelve mile journey, a traveler may 
count as many as two hundred and twelve villages in 
which, so far as is known, a Christian message has 
never been spoken. 

If the total population abroad for which the Southern 
Presbyterian Church is responsible were divided into 
parishes of twenty-five thousand souls each and a 
parish assigned to every missionary of our church, 
male or female, evangelistic, medical, or educational, 
only four hundred and thirty-seven of the one. thou- 
sand four hundred and forty would be occupied, and 
one thousand and three parishes with twenty-five mil- 
lion seventy-five thousand people would be unreached. 
And these figures, startling as they are, assume that 
one missionary can touch twenty-five thousand people, 
an estimate generally regarded as far too high. 

If the prime duty of the Church be to evangelize, and 
a passion for the souls of men be the mark of Christ- 
likeness, do not these areas still lying untouched after 
nineteen centuries of Grace constitute the most fearful 
and scathing indictment ever brought against a Church 
grown insensible to the mandate of the Lord? 

Here is joy unspeakable! What romance, what ad- 
venture, what new wonders of faith, what revelations 
of glory await the Church that enters these fields in 
a perfect harmony of heart purpose with Christ! There 
is no fellowship with man sweeter than the fellowship 
of rescuing his soul, and no fellowship with God holier 
than a partnership with Him in the redemption of 
man. 

V. Here then is the joy that is set before us abroad 
—the joy of a fruitful growing work and the joy of 
his fellowship in the unfinished task. How then are 
we to react to this joy? Are we to take it out in bliss- 
ful contemplation? Are we to bask in the light of 
past successes, and in the glow of a comfortable self- 
commendation? Or must our joy find expression in 
activity? In activity, of course, for there is so much 
to be done; but more than that, we are being called 
upon today for activity that is heroic and sacrificial. 
No moderate effort will suffice. Faithfulness even unto 
death is the irreducible demand on every loyal follower 
of Christ. 

Nothing is as disheartening today as the comfort 
and ease of the Church in the face of the world’s 
wholesale destitution. Is it fair that the whole burden 
should be laid upon the missionary to whose anguish 
of soul for the millions about him we add by supply- 
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ing him with tools utterly inadequate for his work? 
Must he wrestle with God in prayer for the lost and 
then wrestle with the cold indifference of a Church 
that seems to have lost a vision of her duty and the 
will to sacrifice? Or is it possible that we have be- 
come content to live in ease while we hire others to 
do our suffering for us! Are they to cast their lot in 
alien lands, bereft of home ties and children, to be 
buffeted, to be brought before tribunals, to face firing 
squads, to endure hardship as a good soldier of the 
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Cross, and in the moment of their trial to be denied 
the spiritual comradeship of a loyal and sympathetic 
Church? Surely the missionary has borne his share! 

Here is a challenge to a new fellowship—a fellow- 
ship of self-denial with your consecrated missionaries, 
a fellowship in the support of twenty-two eager recruits 
who stand ready to match your gifts with their lives 
in a bond of service and a fellowship of sacrifice with 
Him “who for the joy set before him endured the 
cross, despising the shame.” 
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I Am Glad I Chose China as My Field 


By REV. R. P. RICHARDSON 
In Educational and Evangelistic Work, Taichow, China 


EN years ago, while a student in Union Theo- 

logical Seminary, I was not interested in choos- 

ing China or any other foreign field as a place 
of labor in the Master’s Vineyard. And yet, today, I 
can write that “I am glad I chose China as my field,” 
and feel very happy in saying so. What happened to 
bring about an interest in Foreign Missions and a de- 
sire to go to China? Some of my friends of ten years 
ago may think they can answer this question without 
any further ado, but I fear they do not know the 
Teal reason. My interest in China dates from a letter 
I received from one of our missionaries in China. And 





it was the real occasion of my interest in China and 
ultimately led me to choose China as my field. We 
can never tell the amount or the extent of our in- 
fluence on the other fellow when we write or speak 
to him about the things of life. Unconsciously and, 
unbeknown to us at the time, it is possible that our 
letters or our speeches or our articles may create a pro- 
found impression on some young life which will aid 
materially in bringing in God’s Kingdom here on earth. 

Let me quote you a part of the letter which led me 
to choose China as my field. It may help you in se- 
lecting your life-work of service. My friend wrote 
in part: 
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“There is room enough for a man to preach the 
gospel even in Jerusalem, but surely there is not any- 
where a more needy place than China. Out here there 
are many who have never heard the gospel at all. I 
should like to call your attention to one point that I 
had wrong in my mind when I left home. Over there 
I thought the people in China were all ready and 
anxious to hear the Truths of Scripture. There never 
was a greater mistake. The hearts of these people are 
far harder than the Americans’ ever were, and the 
work calls for greater sacrifice, more courage, more pa- 
tience, more love and much more faith than the pas- 
torate in the United States. Of course the old saying 
of ‘every man to his taste’ is applicable in every line 
of work, but one always finds some attraction in 
tackling the hardest job and taking the chance of reap- 
ing the greater joy should he have success in that field. 
Far be it from me to try to persuade you, but I would 
certainly fail in my duty as well as in my hospitality 
if I neglected to call your attention to China. We 
would like to have you come and work with us right 
here in the biggest, hardest, poorest-equipped, richest, 
most needy of all the China fields of our mission. 
Come on with the idea of taking the worst that comes 
and never expecting it to get better, and you will spend 
a happy life here. You will never be sorry even if 
you are a long ways from the good old U. S. A.” 

There is no sugar-coating, no sob-stuff in this ap- 
peal. The writer tells you the truth, and that is what 
we all want to hear. If there is no misrepresentation 
in the beginning, there will be no disillusionment in 
the end. Here the writer holds up to you the prospect 
of tackling a hard job and in my judgment this ap- 
peals to young life of any age. We like to overcome. 
We want the going to be tough. That is why we en- 
joy playing football and ‘“‘yo-yo-ing.” When it be- 
comes easy we lose our interest. Mussolini made a 
similar appeal to the Italians when, speaking in terms 
of high adventure, he calls on them “to live danger- 
ously.” Clemenceau said substantially the same thing 
when he gave his life’s motto, “To live every day as 
if I am to live always.” We have, however, an even 
better example than any of these, in the life and 
words of the Master. He challenges the heroic and 
best that is in us when he says, “If any man would 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross and follow me. For whosoever would save his 
life shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose his life for 
my sake shall find it.” I am glad I chose China as 
my field for it constitutes a hard job which calls on 
the best I have, my best courage, faith, and love. 

I am glad I chose China as my field because China 
never ceases to be fascinatingly interesting. This is 
true of the country itself, and of the people you meet. 
“China is an interesting country on account of its size. 
We like big things. China is more than big, she is 
huge. If you pick up China and lay her down on the 
United States, you have blotted out the United States 
of America completely. You run as far north as 
Alaska and as far south as Guatemala. The eastern 
edge of China will run out over the Atlantic and the 
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western edge will run out over the Pacific. An im- 
mensely big country is China. Her people have never 
been counted. All the figures are simply guesses. The 
Chinese Post Office estimates the Chinese population 
as 444,000,000. The Custom House guess is 436,000,- 
000. A Chinese College President thinks that all the 
figures are exaggerated and that probably the number 
is not much over 300,000,000. Whatever figure you 
fix upon, the population of China is enormous. China 
has probably a quarter of all the people on the face 
of the earth. What a huge bundle of life that is. I 
marvel at the man who is not interested in China. 
China is interesting to think about because of her age. 
She is the oldest nation of the earth. Her recorded 
history turns back 4,000 years. All the other nations 
of antiquity have passed away. She alone has sur- 
vived. She had a high civilization when our ances- 
tors in Briton were semi-barbarians. She had made 
advances in the sciences and arts when Athens was 
only a settlement of huts. Again we should be inter- 
ested in China because of her latent power. We do 
not yet know what she is able to do. Her physical 
resources have never been calculated. They have as 
yet been scratched only on the surface, and as for the 
powers that lie hidden in the deep Chinese soul, all 
that we can do is to stand in their presence awe-struck 
and wondering. ‘Today she is politically weak, but all 
students of world problems concede that she is destined 
to be one of the mightiest nations on earth. Today 
she is politically impotent but it may be within five 
hundred years she will be at the head of the proces- 
sion of all the nations of the world. We do well, then, 
to think soberly of China.” 

China is fascinatingly interesting on account of peo- 
ple you meet and come to know. Let me tell you of 
two such people. A few years ago we were in Peking. 
At that time Feng Yu Hsiang, the much advertised 
Christian General, had his camp in the city. We 
visited a section of his camp where 15,000 of his 
soldiers were billeted. Here we were warmly and cor- 
dially received. We met General Feng and heard him 
talk. We heard him indorse Christianity and advo- 
cate it as a panacea for the ills of his country. We 
inspected his camp. The soldiers of this army, unlike 
most of the Chinese soldiers we have seen before and 
since, were well dressed, well fed and physically were 
well developed. One-half a day they worked, learn- 
ing a trade. The other half of the day they drilled 
and learned to be soldiers. The soldiers made soap, 
buttons, uniforms, furniture, etc. When we were 
shown the inside of the barracks, a most interesting 
sight greeted us. Each soldier had a clean bunk, and 
beside it was a small table. Above each table w:7 a 
small picture of General Feng and on each table was 
a New Testament in Mandarin. General ‘Feng him- 
self was an imposing figure, six feet tall or more and 
weighing around two hundred pounds. He was dressed 
in plain cotton uniform without the expensive leather 
military boots and the many decorations so much in 
evidence in the Chinese military life. A most inter- 
esting character to meet and study. I do not say he 
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is an ardent Christian. This is not for us to decide. 
There are many things about him we cannot explain. 
It is perhaps true to say that he was never the saint 
he was made out to be nor is he the rascal his politi- 
cal enemies say he is. To some of us he seems to 
be passionately patriotic. He is out to help the under- 
dog. 

Another interesting character I have come to know 
and love in China is Father Crochet, a French Jesuit 
Catholic Priest in our city. He is seventy-one years 
of age and has lived in China over fifty years. Today 
he is living closer to heaven than to earth. We live 
and work in the same city, and though our systems 
are mutually exclusive, yet we are not competitors. As 
I am convinced that his system is wrong, even so I 
am convinced that he is a glorious Christian. At 2 
o'clock on the morning of March 27th, 1927, two of 
us knocked at Father Crochet’s door and invited him 
to go with us to Shanghai as we sought a refuge from 
the fury of the Nationalist mob of soldiers, at that time 
doing their deadly work in Nanking, but soon to reach 
our city. He would not come with us, saying, “I have 
not received orders to leave. Then, too, I am only one 
man, but you have your families, you should go, God 
bless you, I will pray for you and you for me.” We 
told him good-bye, fearing we would never see him 
again. Four months afterwards, we returned to Tai- 
chow to find Father Crochet still alive. He had helped 
save some of our property from destruction, and, dur- 
ing the occupation of his own place by Nationalist 
soldiers, he had narrowly escaped with his life. When 
he remonstrated with the soldiers for robbing his 
premises, they threatened him, saying, “We killed 
foreigners in Nanking fer less than this.” ‘Go ahead 
and kill me,” our venerable friend replied, “but I am 
old and my hide is tough. After you kill me you can’t 
use me.” Such courage in the face of danger was a 
new experience to the Chinese soldiers. They let him 
alone. Thanksgiving day, 1928, as we sat down to a 
turkey dinner, a servant brought us a letter from Father 
Crochet. This is what the letter said. ‘Let me con- 
gratulate you Americans on the celebration of your 
Thanksgiving Day. So far as I know your country 
is the only one which publicly recognizes its gratitude 
to God for what He has done for you. In my judg- 
ment, the acknowledgment of your responsibility to God 
is one thing which made your country prosperous, your 
people successful and wealthy, and your nation great. 
As a citizen of another Republic I salute you. Long 
live the United States of America!” 

Another reason why I am glad I chose China as 
my field is the fact that we can supply the many 
thin.s which China lacks. China lacks many things. 
I'he igck of food is one of the worst difficulties which 
must be overcome before the dream of her forward- 
locking minds can be realized. The enormous popu- 
lation of China presses so cruelly upon the inadequate 
foo 'd supply that a famine is always ravaging the land. 
It is only when it rises above the threshold of the or- 
dinary that we hear anything about it. Then there is 
the lack of literacy, for only 10% of the people can 
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Beggar with child strapped on his back. In China, as 
in other foreign countries, children are exploited by 
beggars. 


read and write. There is the lack of communica- 
tions. Not enough railroads in the continental land 
to supply a decent city in the United States. Not only 
do outward communications fail, but so many and 
varied are the dialects that Chinese living only a few 
miles apart often cannot talk to one another. Greater 
than all these needs, as serious as they are, is the lack 
of and the need for a religion of power. This is 
China’s greatest lack. She has religions, it is true, but 
they do not meet her needs. Let me illustrate: 

Three years ago, in Taichow, I contracted with a 
Chinese workman to dig me a surface well near our 
home, for we had no water supply for our residence. 
Wells of 20 feet deep are sufficient in our part of 
China to give us a good water supply almost all year 
long. The Chinese workman came and began to dig 
the well only sixty feet from the kitchen door. Soon 
after the well was started, I was called out of the city 
on Mission business. One day when the well was 
about fifteen feet deep an accident occurred. The dirt 
walls of the big hole for some reason began to cave 
while the men were at work with their picks and 
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shovels. The men immediately abandoned their tools 
and scrambled to the top. Three of the men got out, 
but one poor fellow’s legs were held fast in the sticky 
mud at the bottom. The cries of the workmen and the 
servants brought Mrs. Richardson to the scene. When 
she learned what had happened she commanded the 
other workmen to dig fast and get the poor fellow 
out. They replied that they would do nothing of the 
sort, for the evil spirits had hold of his legs and would 
not let him go. Not only so, but they were all so 
frightened that they ran away. You can imagine Mrs. 
Richardson’s predicament. She sent for the Chinese 
Christian teachers, for we were doing school work then. 
When they arrived they compelled the servants and 
run-away workmen against their wills to get down in 
the hole and dig the man out. Finally he was ex- 
tricated, but it was too late, the poor fellow was dead. 
Here is the conclusion to the story in the words of 
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a poor benighted Chinese fellow, who was standing by 
Mrs. Richardson’s side. He remarked to himself, “If 
Mr. Richardson had been here, this fellow would not 
have died, for he is not afraid of the evil spirits that 
live in the ground.” Had I been present, it is, of 
course, problematical whether we could have saved his 
life or not, but the lesson is obvious. Those who wit- 
nessed this horrible affair knew the Christian teacher 
from the West had something which they did not have, 
to supply their terrible need. In pagan China, life is 
cheap. In the eyes of Christ, the hairs of your head 
are numbered. Every life is precious in his sight. In 
pagan China, the evil spirits have the Chinese by their 
feet-with a down-hill pull. In Christ Jesus, they are 
elevated to a higher life, they are glorified to be sons 
of God. 

In the light of these observations, I am glad I chose 
China as my field. 





First Fruits 


By JOSEPHINE U. WOODS 
In Educational Work, Hwaianfu, China 


OWN the crowded, cobblestone street of the West 
China city came the procession of the city mag- 
istrate. Official Li was clothed in flowing robes 

of bright blue figured silk, satin jacket, and tall satin 
boots, and beneath his official hat with its red silk tas- 
sels, colored button, and long peacock feather, de- 
pended his shining black queue, with only a thread or 
two of gray. The chair-bearers carried his chair with 
swinging stride. Before him was borne the tall, open, 
red umbrella and in advance of that a runner cried, 
“Open the way! Open the way!” Yamen underlings 
in greasy black, hurried on each side of him with vast 
importance. 

Mr. Li leaned forward, looking through his large 
shell-rimmed spectacles with lids lowered, that he 
might not appear to recognize anyone. But his eyes 
were busy. Ah! that woman at the shop door had 
been combing her hair an hour ago when he had passed. 
Lazy thing! Here she was, still at her hair-dressing. 
Her husband must be called and well beaten for not 
having taught his household diligence and industry. 
So! here is a bread-shop apprentice caught red-handed, 
stealing from his master’s cash drawer. Tomorrow he 
shall be tied at the shop entrance, wearing a wooden 
collar, with his offense written in large characters upon 
its flat surface. 

At home the ladies of his household saw none of 
these excitements of the street. Etiquette forbade. 
Within the confines of the courtyards, the busy round 
of household affairs, sewing and embroidering of tiny 
bound-foot shoes occupied them. The younger mem- 
bers of the family put up a ladder and peeped over the 
top of the grey wall into the adjoining courtyard. 
Strange people lived there who ate the Jesus religion. 


Sometimes one heard songs, grown people singing like 
common theatre-folk! The lady smiled and beckoned 
in a friendly manner, inviting them over for a visit. 
But did people not say that foreign devils gouged out 
eyes to make medicine? There were such frightful 
rumors! Hurry back down the ladder! 

The magistrate, Li Tai Tai, had only one son and 
one daughter. Both were greatly indulged. And be- 
cause the daughter had never had good health, and was 
sallow and irritable, all the family constantly gave up 
to her and she became exceedingly imperious. She 
was a bookworm, too, and spent all her days in her 
father’s library, growing yet more sallow and learn- 
ing nothing of household arts. She lavished a wealth 
of effection on a pet cat. 

The Tai Tai’s daughter-in-law had come down from 
beautiful Soochow; very petite and dainty she was, with 
the tiniest of feet, well-taught, neat and decorous and 
deferential. Her mother had died when she was a tiny 
child. Her father, though devoted to her and pro- 
viding her the best of ancient tutors. who slumbered 
at his desk most of the day—spent all of his time 
fasting and meditating before his idols or telling his 
Buddhist rosary. The girl grew up shy, sensitive and 
nervous. But now she had a little son, the pride of 
the household, a slender, thin-faced, clever boy! Only 
in her heart were grief and shame. For the parents 
had further indulged her husband by taking for him 
a second wife here in far Sze-Chuan. The second wife 


was so much more aggressive, had so much more 
ability! 

But the Tai Tai was always kindly, always just to 
all, even the two little slave-girls were treated as 
daughters, and when they were not running with un- 
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bound feet on errands, they were the playmates of the 
grandson. 

~ One morning the Tai Tai announced that it was high 
time they should all return to Kiang-su Province. Had 
not their good friends in Bao-Ying (where magistrate 
Li had been an official) been writing this long while 
suggesting a match for Miss Li, a marriage into the 
prominent Nui family? Miss Li stormed, sulked, re- 
fused to eat, and hid herself in the library. 

But already the Tai Tai had prepared many beau- 
tiful silk and satin garments, and soft padded silk 
quilts. It would not do to be too hurried after the 
arrangements were complete. 

So the long journey was undertaken, by all except 
the official, who could not leave his post. The huge 
native boat shot the dangerous rapids of the Upper 
Yangtze and the little slave-girls were so frightened 
they crouched on the floor and covered their heads en- 
tirely with the heavy wadded comfort. From Hankow 
to Chinkiang, how exciting it was to ride on the great 
river steamer with its hugh paddle-wheel, and smok- 
ing funnel! And finally the last stage of the journey 
(always by water-way) brought them to their new 
home on the banks of the Grand Canal, within the grey 
walls and towering gates of the city of Hwaian. 

Strange things were going forward in Hwaian! So 
impecunious, so covetous had the Hsai family become, 
they had actually leased in perpetuity to the foreign 
devils, their home on West Gate Street, near the 
Widow’s Arch! Furthermore, the foreign building had 
just been finished; there was an up-stairs, windows on 
all sides of the house, a porch, and the roof seemed to 
be covered with tall grey chimneys out of which came 
smoke. What further proof was needed that the for- 
eigners did indeed boil many little Chinese babies in 
caldrons within the house? Well, anyway, who knows? 


The family had already moved in and there were 
some foreign devil children in foreign devil clothes. 
They seemed very natural; they liked to play with 
pigeons and to fly kites, and to ride donkeys—only the 
girls did what the boys did! And they had huge feet! 
“They are so white because they drink milk,” people 
said. 

Many kind neighbors sent in welcoming gifts, great 
trays of cakes and breads and red candles. The very 
first month the missionary hostess entertained almost 
one thousand women and children guests. They came 
in safe numbers, twenty or thirty in a party, to see the 
house. They were offered the usual tea and sweet- 
meats, with great politeness, but they were afraid to 
touch anything. One heard that the tea was apt to be 
“poison medicine.” The minister was busy in the 
gentlemen’s guest-room, too, with courteous old-school 
callers. 

But, oh, the surging crowds that came and went in 
the new chapel! They had not so much as heard of 
a church service; quiet and reverence were unknown. 
At first none could be prevailed upon to sit down on 
the benches. Was it not understood that afterwards 
each bench was carefully wiped with a cloth, and so 
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one’s spirit was entangled and beguiled, and one was 
obliged to believe that Jesus doctrine, too? 

There came the curious, the insolent, the bitterly op- 
posed. One silk-clad lady, with long pipe and tiny 
feet, defied, like Pharoah of old, “Who is God that 
I should hear Him?” They conversed and laughed 
and yawned aloud and greeted acquaintances across the 
room. Oh, those first years of the “foolishness of 
preaching” in Hwaian! 

The Li’s had been well settled in their new home, 
when Lady Nui, of Bao-Ying, did an unheard of thing. 
Presuming upon the old friendship of the families, she 
came the twenty-odd miles to call in person at Hwaian. 
The servants were out, the children were out playing, 
there was no warning! And she saw (of all the out- 
rageous things) at close range, Miss Li, the prospec- 
tive bride—saw her sullen (being caught)—saw her 
awkward (not able to pour and offer gracefully a cup 
of tea)—saw her look old and queer, because of her 
much sickness and reading of books. From that time 
the negotiations languished! 

Oftener and oftener, young Li, the grandson, studi- 
ous and thoughtful, slipped away from home to sit 
quietly in a corner of the bench at those preaching 
services in the “Good News Hall.” Gradually the 
white-haired preacher made friends with him and in- 
vited him back to the guest-room to talk, to lend him 
many books, to lead him into the study of the Bible. 
How he learned! How he studied and listened and 
asked questions—and believed! 

In the meantime the state of Miss Li’s health had 
become more and more serious. As a last resort and 
not without trepidation, the family decided to test the 
skill of the foreign doctor. A native sail-boat was 
called, and Miss Li, her brother, a sister-in-law and 
a slave-girl made the trip of ten miles to Tsing Kiang 
Pu to visit the Mission Hospital there. 











Afterwards Miss Li often said, “And so my great 
hardship, my sickness, became my great blessing!” 
How otherwise indeed could she have been allowed 
outside the doors of her home? An operation was re- 
quired, her stay in the hospital was prolonged, she 
was gently won by the loving-kindness of those who 
ministered to her. She, too, had time to hear, to un- 
derstand and to receive the gospel message. 


The doors of the Good News Hall on the West Gate 
Street of Hwaian were never opened that young Li 
was not in his place on the men’s side, often with some 
of his young friends and- fellow students; and on the 
very first bench on the women’s side, Miss Li, ac- 
companied by the youngest slave-girl and any of the 
other members of the family she could persuade to 
come. 

In those days ladies were not seen walking on the 
streets of Hwaian. ‘They went out only to relatives’ 
homes, and always rode in a sedan chair. But sedan 
chairs are expensive, and alas! Miss Li had now lost 
her father, the official, who had died in Sze-chuan. 
Already her brother had made the long journey, and 
brought the great coffin home to bury it outside the 
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walls of Hwaian. The family missed much of its 
former ease and elegance. 

But Miss Li took her usual firm stand and walked— 
slowly on her bound feet, twice on Sunday, once for 
prayer-meeting, and a fourth time each week for her 
hour of Bible study. Her faithfulness and earnestness 
were touching: she became a doer and not a hearer 
only, and a great Bible student. 

From her Bible she learned and practiced the grace 
of giving. One day she brought a beautiful old pair 
of bracelets as an offering, because her own money- 
share was so slender. ‘We all live together in a Chi- 
nese family,” she said. And yet again she parted with 
her own valuable and precious trinkets in her desire 
to give. 

From her Bible she learned and practiced witness- 
bearing, beginning in her own home. She was daily 
talking with her beloved mother, her brother and sis- 
ter-in-law, and carefully teaching the slave-girls to read 
and understand the gospel. ‘There, there,” the Tai 
Tai would say, “have I not allowed you to believe? 
Is not that enough? You can have your doctrine, but 
don’t worry me, I am to old to learn.” Then with 
tears and weeping and entreaties, Miss I.i would kneel 
beside her, praying with and for her, and reading 
chapters of the Bible to her, until by her loving in- 
sistence, her faithful teaching, and her own changed 
temper and behaviour, she won the Tai Tai! 

Twice a week the Tsing Kiang Pu physician came 
to hold clinic in the tiny rooms adjoining the chapel, 
and there were enacted all but Bible scenes in the front 
court-yard. For they brought sick on beds, and the 
halt and the near blind, and infants and diseased beg- 
gars, and those afflicted with devils. And the min- 
ister preached for hours to the waiting patients and 
their families in the chapel, and gave out thousands 
of tracts; and Miss Li added these two more periods 
a week, talking and witnessing so earnestly to the 
women of Hwaian in their need. She became a well- 
known and much talked of figure as she came and 
went, and endured much criticism. “How much do 
they give you?” she was constantly asked. And peo- 
ple were astonished to learn that she gave to but did 
not receive from, the church. 

That was a solemnly glad and radiant Sabbath 
morning on which Miss Li and her nephew together 
received baptism. What else could we sing except the 
old hymn, much beloved by the Chinese Christions: 


“QO happy day, that fixed my choice.” 


For young Li there came a hard time of testing. 
One day his father called him in and announced that 
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he had made all the necessary arrangements for tak- 
ing his young son a bride, and all that remained was 
that the betrothal ceremonies should be properly gone 
through. Young Li answered that it would be im- 
possible for him to perform the prostrations and to 
worship before the ancestral tablets, or to take part 
in any heathen rites, since he was a Christian. His 
father was exceedingly angry and laid his commands 
upon him as to the day and hour of the ceremonies. 
When the day came, young Li left early in the morn- 
ing and did not come home until very late at night— 
his father had taken his place and had performed all 
the engagement rites for him! In the days that fol- 
lowed the young man came often to talk with his mis- 
sionary friend in great distress about the approaching 
marriage. He was urged in all things else to show 
filial love, respect and obedience to his father, that he 
might understand in this matter of false worship, he 
was not acting willfully but from conscientious convic- 
tion; and daily and hourly to continue in prayer. 


Weeks went by with the father seemingly as obdurate 
as ever. At last, one day, young Li came in with a 
shining face and tears in his eyes to say, “God does 
answer prayer! God has answered prayer! My father 
has consented to my having a Christian wedding, and 
to my inviting you to our home to perform the cere- 
mony!” 

A great impression was made on the father by his 
son’s steadfastness, and he was led to ask what there 
was in the Christian religion to cause a young man 
to stand so firmly in the face of bitter opposition. 
What but the power of Christ who is the Truth? and 
real faith in Him. 


One by one the members of this family have come 
into the Church family, and young Li is now our 
faithful “young Timothy,” an eloquent young preacher, 
ministering at Hwaian and in the surrounding field: 
so bitter against the idols and the pass to which they 
have brought China! so zealous for the Word of God! 

“Do you know, ‘young Li’ is going to preach for 
us this morning?” someone asks. 

“How fine! Then I know what hymn we shall be 
sure to sing!” And the page is turned in the hymn- 
book to his favorite “Take the Name of Jesus with 
you.” “Precious Name; Oh, how sweet! Hope of earth 
and joy of Heaven!” 

What a debt we owe—of fellowship and inspira- 
tion—in far-away fields—to Chinese Bible women and 
evangelist, school teacher and pupil—and even “every- 
day Christian,” and how thankful we are for the 
many beautiful lessons we have learned from them! 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1928, to Dec. 31, 1928. . $502,170.25 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1929, to Dec. 31, 1929. . 486,716.54 


Decrease for nine months..... 
Total Budget for this year ......... 
Amount to be raised in three months to balance budget... 
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-and just a baby girl in a middle 


OME thirty years ago in a far- 
S away Chinese village, two tiny 
babies first opened their eyes 
in that great heathen world; a 
precious son in a wealthy family, 


class home. In those days the 
children, mostly the boys, were 
taught by private tutors in the 
homes, and the father of the little girl was a teacher 
in the home into which the baby boy came. At that 
time girls were seldom considered worth sending to 
school, and if that little girl, today a bright young 
woman, were talking with you, she would tell you with 
a beaming face and a believing heart, that it was her 
Heavenly Father, even then working out his plan for 
her life, although none in her village had ever heard 
of such a Being. 

According to custom, it is the duty of parents to 
choose a wife for their sons as early as possible. By 
the time these children were nine years old, both fami- 
lies had had ample time and opportunity to see much 
of them, and each had come to look with favor on the 
child of the other. After much talking between the 
fathers, it was decided to lay the matter before the 
kitchen god that he might know what was being con- 
sidered, and his pleasure and wisdom sought. The 
names of the children with the date of their birth and 
the fathers’ names were written on pieces of paper and 
placed before the kitchen god. This god always sits 
on the shelf over the stove, ever keeping record of all 
that takes place in the home, because one day he 
must give this account to the great god, who will 
punish each one according to the deeds done. ‘These 
papers were left before the idol for several days, un- 
til they were sure he understood and would rule over 
all. They were then taken to a blind fortune teller, 
whose duty it was to make the will of the god known 
to the parents. The blind man placed the papers with 
some cash in a bowl, and while burning incense under- 
neath shook the bowl three times and quickly turned 
the contents out on the table. It was the manner in 
which they fell that decided the question in hand, and 
it was so willed that these two should be mated for 
life. We must remember that this was an exception, 
ordinarily the engagements were made through a mid- 
dle man, and many times the children are not even 
seen by the parents concerned, and usually nothing less 
than death can undo an engagement. 

As the parents had been assured that they were 
right in the choice for their children, they could now 
proceed to make all secure. After much more dis- 
cussion, papers were signed and for the sum of forty 
dollars the little girl became a member of the other 
family, to one day be the wife of the son. In very 
poor families where the parents are not able to keep 
her, the girl is often taken to the home of the boy 
at once, where she is made a slave until the marriage. 
But if her parents are able, she may remain in her 
home until her wedding day, when her husband sees 
her for the first time. 

Kwei Tsen, as we shall call the girl, remained in 
her home and continued to go to school until she was 





Kweli Tsen 


(In Three Parts) 
By MARGARET DIXON 
PART I 


fourteen years old, when her father 
died and she had to stop school. 
When she was seventeen, the boy’s 
parents decided it was time they 
should be married. When Kwei 
Tsen was told of the approaching, 
wedding she was much distressed. 
She did not want to marry, and 
then her mother was a widow and 
would be left alone. She sat in her room crying for 
many days. In the meantime, great preparations were 
being made for the wedding. The boy’s parents bear 
the expense of the wedding, even to buying or renting 
the bride’s clothes. Beautiful garments and handsome 
gifts were brought during these days, but it was through 
tears that the little bride saw them. The boy’s family 
being one of very high standing in the community, 
there must be much pomp and for two days before the 
wedding, the bride’s chair, a big sedan chair covered 
with red silk and embroidered with yellow dragons and 
bedecked with many little brass idols, was carried 
through the village, and from one village to another, 
thus announcing the marriage of the son. 

In the evening, preceding the morning of the wed- 
ding, many guests went to the home of the bride. From 
dusk till late at night there was constant firing of fire 
crackers and beatings of gongs. At midnight, all went 
in to the feast which lasted till almost dawn. During 
all this time Kwei Tsen was in her room, crying be- 
cause she did not want to marry. Just before dawn, 
special fire crackers and gongs were sounded and the 
bride knew the time had come when she must go down. 


She was led down and out through the courtyard 


amidst the deafening noise, to her chair which was 
borne by four men. She was followed by all the crowd 
and noise to the groom’s home. Here her chair was 
carried through the courtyard into a large guest hall, 
and placed on the floor, which had been strewn with 
rice straw to bring good fortune. As Kwei Tsen sat 
there she could see the tall candles burning before the 
idol. The walls were hung with beautiful silk and 
satin scrolls, which had been presented to the family 
in honor of the occasion. Her chair was lowered and 
she stepped out to meet her husband. He made a 
deep bow which she returned. They were led in be- 
fore the idol to which they bowed three times, then 
three times to heaven and earth and in like manner 
before the parents. Some time was consumed in sign- 
ing the papers, after which it was announced that the 
ceremony which made them husband and wife was fin- 
ished. Kwei Tsen was then taken to her room, where 
she sat on the bride’s bed, which was enclosed in bright 
red silk and decorated with ornaments. A bunch of 
million year green plant hung on the bed and the tall 
red candles burned all day. 

As a heathen bride sits on the side of her bed, erect 
and immovable, wearing dark-colored glasses, she ap- 
pears to be transformed into an inanimate object. The 
doors are open and every guest and passerby is wel- 
come to come in and taunt her as they please. The 
sterner expression she wears, the more worthy she 
proves herself as a fit new-comer into the home. To 
smile would be to prove herself not morally good; but 
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shovels. The men immediately abandoned their tools 
and scrambled to the top. Three of the men got out, 
but one poor fellow’s legs were held fast in the sticky 
mud at the bottom. The cries of the workmen and the 
servants brought Mrs. Richardson to the scene. When 
she learned what had happened she commanded the 
other workmen to dig fast and get the poor fellow 
out. They replied that they would do nothing of the 
sort, for the evil spirits had hold of his legs and would 
not let him go. Not only so, but they were all so 
frightened that they ran away. You can imagine Mrs. 
Richardson’s predicament. She sent for the Chinese 
Christian teachers, for we were doing school work then. 
When they arrived they compelled the servants and 
run-away workmen against their wills to get down in 
the hole and dig the man out. Finally he was ex- 
tricated, but it was too late, the poor fellow was dead. 
Here is the conclusion to the story in the words of 
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a poor benighted Chinese fellow, who was standing by 
Mrs. Richardson’s side. He remarked to himself, “If 
Mr. Richardson had been here, this fellow would not 
have died, for he is not afraid of the evil spirits that 
live in the ground.” Had I been present, it is, of 
course, problematical whether we could have saved his 
life or not, but the lesson is obvious. Those who wit- 
nessed this horrible affair knew the Christian teacher 
from the West had something which they did not have, 
to supply their terrible need. In pagan China, life is 
cheap. In the eyes of Christ, the hairs of your head 
are numbered. Every life is precious in his sight. In 
pagan China, the evil spirits have the Chinese by their 
feet -with a down-hill pull. In Christ Jesus, they are 
elevated to a higher life, they are glorified to be sons 
of God. 

In the light of these observations, I am glad I chose 
China as my field. 


First Fruits 


By JOSEPHINE U. WOODS 
In Educational Work, Hwaianfu, China 


OWN the crowded, cobblestone street of the West 
D China city came the procession of the city mag- 
istrate. Official Li was clothed in flowing robes 
of bright blue figured silk, satin jacket, and tall satin 
boots, and beneath his official hat with its red silk tas- 
sels, colored button, and long peacock feather, de- 
pended his shining black queue, with only a thread or 
two of gray. The chair-bearers carried his chair with 
swinging stride. Before him was borne the tall, open, 
red umbrella and in advance of that a runner cried, 
“Open the way! Open the way!” Yamen underlings 
in greasy black, hurried on each side of him with vast 
importance. 

Mr. Li leaned forward, looking through his large 
shell-rimmed spectacles with lids lowered, that he 
might not appear to recognize anyone. But his eyes 
were busy. Ah! that woman at the shop door had 
- been combing her hair an hour ago when he had passed. 
Lazy thing! Here she was, still at her hair-dressing. 
Her husband must be called and well beaten for not 
having taught his household diligence and industry. 
So! here is a bread-shop apprentice caught red-handed, 
stealing from his master’s cash drawer. Tomorrow he 
shall be tied at the shop entrance, wearing a wooden 
collar, with his offense written in large characters upon 
its flat surface. 

At home the ladies of his household saw none of 
these excitements of the street. Etiquette forbade. 
Within the confines of the courtyards, the busy round 
of household affairs, sewing and embroidering of tiny 
bound-foot shoes occupied them. The younger mem- 
bers of the family put up a ladder and peeped over the 
top of the grey wall into the adjoining courtyard. 
Strange people lived there who ate the Jesus religion. 


Sometimes one heard songs, grown people singing like 
common theatre-folk! The lady smiled and beckoned 
in a friendly manner, inviting them over for a visit. 
But did people not say that foreign devils gouged out 
eyes to make medicine? There were such frightful 
rumors! Hurry back down the ladder! 

The magistrate, Li Tai Tai, had only one son and 
one daughter. Both were greatly indulged. And be- 
cause the daughter had never had good health, and was 
sallow and irritable, all the family constantly gave up 
to her and she became exceedingly imperious. She 
was a bookworm, too, and spent all her days in her 
father’s library, growing yet more sallow and learn- 
ing nothing of household arts. She lavished a wealth 
of effection on a pet cat. 

The Tai Tai’s daughter-in-law had come down from 
beautiful Soochow; very petite and dainty she was, with 
the tiniest of feet, well-taught, neat and decorous and 
deferential. Her mother had died when she was a tiny 
child. Her father, though devoted to her and pro- 
viding her the best of ancient tutors. who slumbered 
at his desk most of the day—spent all of his time 
fasting and meditating before his idols or telling his 
Buddhist rosary. The girl grew up shy, sensitive and 
nervous. But now she had a little son, the pride of 
the household, a slender, thin-faced, clever boy! Only 
in her heart were grief and shame. For the parents 


had further indulged her husband by taking for him 
a second wife here in far Sze-Chuan. The second wife 
was so much more aggressive, had so much more 
ability ! 

But the Tai Tai was always kindly, always just to 
all, even the two little slave-girls were treated as 
daughters, and when they were not running with un- 
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Missions 


bound feet on errands, they were the playmates of the 
grandson. 

~ One morning the Tai Tai announced that it was high 
time they should all return to Kiang-su Province. Had 
not their good friends in Bao-Ying (where magistrate 
Li had been an official) been writing this long while 
suggesting a match for Miss Li, a marriage into the 
prominent Nui family? Miss Li stormed, sulked, re- 
fused to eat, and hid herself in the library. 

But already the Tai Tai had prepared many beau- 
tiful silk and satin garments, and soft padded silk 
quilts. It would not do to be too hurried after the 
arrangements were complete. 

So the long journey was undertaken, by all except 
the official, who could not leave his post. The huge 
native boat shot the dangerous rapids of the Upper 
Yangtze and the little slave-girls were so frightened 
they crouched on the floor and covered their heads en- 
tirely with the heavy wadded comfort. From Hankow 
to Chinkiang, how exciting it was to ride on the great 
river steamer with its hugh paddle-wheel, and smok- 
ing funnel! And finally the last stage of the journey 
(always by water-way) brought them to their new 
home on the banks of the Grand Canal, within the grey 
walls and towering gates of the city of Hwaian. 

Strange things were going forward in Hwaian! So 
impecunious, so covetous had the Hsai family become, 
they had actually leased in perpetuity to the foreign 
devils, their home on West Gate Street, near the 
Widow’s Arch! Furthermore, the foreign building had 
just been finished; there was an up-stairs, windows on 
all sides of the house, a porch, and the roof seemed to 
be covered with tall grey chimneys out of which came 
smoke. What further proof was needed that the for- 
eigners did indeed boil many little Chinese babies in 
caldrons within the house? Well, anyway, who knows? 

The family had already moved in and there were 
some foreign devil children in foreign devil clothes. 
They seemed very natural; they liked to play with 
pigeons and to fly kites, and to ride donkeys—only the 
girls did what the boys did! And they had huge feet! 
“They are so white because they drink milk,” people 
said. 

Many kind neighbors sent in welcoming gifts, great 
trays of cakes and breads and red candles. The very 
first month the missionary hostess entertained almost 
one thousand women and children guests. They came 
in safe numbers, twenty or thirty in a party, to see the 
house. They were offered the usual tea and sweet- 
meats, with great politeness, but they were afraid to 
touch anything. One heard that the tea was apt to be 
“poison medicine.” The minister was busy in the 
gentlemen’s guest-room, too, with courteous old-school 
callers. 

But, oh, the surging crowds that came and went in 
the new chapel! They had not so much as heard of 
a church service; quiet and reverence were unknown. 
At first none could be prevailed upon to sit down on 
the benches. Was it not understood that afterwards 
each bench was carefully wiped with a cloth, and so 
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one’s spirit was entangled and beguiled, and one was 
obliged to believe that Jesus doctrine, too? 

There came the curious, the insolent, the bitterly op- 
posed. One silk-clad lady, with long pipe and tiny 
feet, defied, like Pharoah of old, “Who is God that 
I should hear Him?” They conversed and laughed 
and yawned aloud and greeted acquaintances across the 
room. Oh, those first years of the “foolishness of 
preaching” in Hwaian! 

The Li’s had been well settled in their new home, 
when Lady Nui, of Bao-Ying, did an unheard of thing. 
Presuming upon the old friendship of the families, she 
came the twenty-odd miles to call in person at Hwaian. 
The servants were out, the children were out playing, 
there was no warning! And she saw (of all the out- 
rageous things) at close range, Miss Li, the prospec- 
tive bride—saw her sullen (being caught)—saw her 
awkward (not able to pour and offer gracefully a cup 
of tea)—saw her look old and queer, because of her 
much sickness and reading of books. From that time 
the negotiations languished! 

Oftener and oftener, young Li, the grandson, studi- 
ous and thoughtful, slipped away from home to sit 
quietly in a corner of the bench at those preaching 
services in the “Good News Hall.” Gradually the 
white-haired preacher made friends with him and in- 
vited him back to the guest-room to talk, to lend him 
many books, to lead him into the study of the Bible. 
How he learned! How he studied and listened and 
asked questions—and believed! 

In the meantime the state of Miss Li’s health had 
become more and more serious. As a last resort and 
not without trepidation, the family decided to test the 
skill of the foreign doctor. A native sail-boat was 
called, and Miss Li, her brother, a sister-in-law and 
a slave-girl made the trip of ten miles to Tsing Kiang 
Pu to visit the Mission Hospital there. 








Afterwards Miss Li often said, “And so my great 
hardship, my sickness, became my great blessing!” 
How otherwise indeed could she have been allowed 
outside the doors of her home? An operation was re- 
quired, her stay in the hospital was prolonged, she 
was gently won by the loving-kindness of those who 
ministered to her. She, too, had time to hear, to un- 
derstand and to receive the gospel message. 


The doors of the Good News Hall on the West Gate 
Street of Hwaian were never opened that young Li 
was not in his place on the men’s side, often with some 
of his young friends and: fellow students; and on the 
very first bench on the women’s side, Miss Li, ac- 
companied by the youngest slave-girl and any of the 
other members of the family she could persuade to 
come. 

In those days ladies were not seen walking on the 
streets of Hwaian. They went out only to relatives’ 
homes, and always rode in a sedan chair. But sedan 
chairs are expensive, and alas! Miss Li had now lost 
her father, the official, who had died in Sze-chuan. 
Already her brother had made the long journey, and 
brought the great coffin home to bury it outside the 
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walls of Hwaian. The family missed much of its 
former ease and elegance. 

But Miss Li took her usual firm stand and walked— 
slowly on her bound feet, twice on Sunday, once for 
prayer-meeting, and a fourth time each week for her 
hour of Bible study. Her faithfulness and earnestness 
were touching: she became a doer and not a hearer 
only, and a great Bible student. 

From her Bible she learned and practiced the grace 
of giving. One day she brought a beautiful old pair 
of bracelets as an offering, because her own money- 
share was so slender. ‘We all live together in a Chi- 
nese family,” she said. And yet again she parted with 
her own valuable and precious trinkets in her desire 
to give. 

From her Bible she learned and practiced witness- 
bearing, beginning in her own home. She was daily 
talking with her beloved mother, her brother and sis- 
ter-in-law, and carefully teaching the slave-girls to read 
and understand the gospel. ‘There, there,” the Tai 
Tai would say, “have I not allowed you to believe? 
Is not that enough? You can have your doctrine, but 
don’t worry me, I am to old to learn.” Then with 
tears and weeping and entreaties, Miss I.i would kneel 
beside her, praying with and for her, and reading 
chapters of the Bible to her, until by her loving in- 
sistence, her faithful teaching, and her own changed 
temper and behaviour, she won the Tai Tai! 

Twice a week the Tsing Kiang Pu physician came 
to hold clinic in the tiny rooms adjoining the chapel, 
and there were enacted all but Bible scenes in the front 
court-yard. For they brought sick on beds, and the 
halt and the near blind, and infants and diseased beg- 
gars, and those afflicted with devils. And the min- 
ister preached for hours to the waiting patients and 
their families in the chapel, and gave out thousands 
of tracts; and Miss Li added these two more periods 
a week, talking and witnessing so earnestly to the 
women of Hwaian in their need. She became a well- 
known and much talked of figure as she came and 
went, and endured much criticism. “How much do 
they give you?” she was constantly asked. And peo- 
ple were astonished to learn that she gave to but did 
not receive from, the church. 

That was a solemnly glad and radiant Sabbath 
morning on which Miss Li and her nephew together 
received baptism. What else could we sing except the 
old hymn, much beloved by the Chinese Christions: 

“OQ happy day, that fixed my choice.” 


For young Li there came a hard time of testing. 
One day his father called him in and announced that 
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he had made all the necessary arrangements for tak- 
ing his young son a bride, and all that remained was 
that the betrothal ceremonies should be properly gone 
through. Young Li answered that it would be im- 
possible for him to perform the prostrations and to 
worship before the ancestral tablets, or to take part 
in any heathen rites, since he was a Christian. His 
father was exceedingly angry and laid his commands 
upon him as to the day and hour of the ceremonies. 
When the day came, young Li left early in the morn- 
ing and did not come home until very late at night— 
his father had taken his place and had performed all 
the engagement rites for him! In the days that fol- 
lowed the young man came often to talk with his mis- 
sionary friend in great distress about the approaching 
marriage. He was urged in all things else to show 
filial love, respect and obedience to his father, that he 
might understand in this matter of false worship, he 
was not acting willfully but from conscientious convic- 
tion; and daily and hourly to continue in prayer. 


Weeks went by with the father seemingly as obdurate 
as ever. At last, one day, young Li came in with a 
shining face and tears in his eyes to say, “God does 
answer prayer! God has answered prayer! My father 
has consented to my having a Christian wedding, and 
to my inviting you to our home to perform the cere- 
mony!” 

A great impression was made on the father by his 
son’s steadfastness, and he was led to ask what there 
was in the Christian religion to cause a young man 
to stand so firmly in the face of bitter opposition. 
What but the power of Christ who is the Truth? and 
real faith in Him. 


One by one the members of this family have come 
into the Church family, and young Li is now our 
faithful “young Timothy,” an eloquent young preacher, 
ministering at Hwaian and in the surrounding field: 
so bitter against the idols and the pass to which they 
have brought China! so zealous for the Word of God! 

“Do you know, ‘young Li’ is going to preach for 
us this morning?’’ someone asks. 

“How fine! Then I know what hymn we shall be 
sure to sing!” And the page is turned in the hymn- 
book to his favorite “Take the Name of Jesus with 
you.” “Precious Name; Oh, how sweet! Hope of earth 
and joy of Heaven!” 

What a debt we owe—of fellowship and inspira- 
tion—in far-away fields—to Chinese Bible women and 
evangelist, school teacher and pupil—and even “every- 
day Christian,” and how thankful we are for the 
many beautiful lessons we have learned from them! 
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away Chinese village, two tiny 

babies first opened their eyes 
in that great heathen world; a 
precious son in a wealthy family, 
and just a baby girl in a middle 
class home. In those days the 
children, mostly the boys, were 
taught by private tutors in the 
homes, and the father of the little girl was a teacher 
in the home into which the baby boy came. At that 
time girls were seldom considered worth sending to 
school, and if that little girl, today a bright young 
woman, were talking with you, she would tell you with 
a beaming face and a believing heart, that it was her 
Heavenly Father, even then working out his plan for 
her life, although none in her village had ever heard 
of such a Being. 

According to custom, it is the duty of parents to 
choose a wife for their sons as early as possible. By 
the time these children were nine years old, both fami- 
lies had had ample time and opportunity to see much 
of them, and each had come to look with favor on the 
child of the other. After much talking between the 
fathers, it was decided to lay the matter before the 
kitchen god that he might know what was being con- 
sidered, and his pleasure and wisdom sought. The 
names of the children with the date of their birth and 
the fathers’ names were written on pieces of paper and 
placed before the kitchen god. This god always sits 
on the shelf over the stove, ever keeping record of all 
that takes place in the home, because one day he 
must give this account to the great god, who will 
punish each one according to the deeds done. These 
papers were left before the idol for several days, un- 
til they were sure he understood and would rule over 
all. They were then taken to a blind fortune teller, 
whose duty it was to make the will of the god known 
to the parents. The blind man placed the papers with 
some cash in a bowl, and while burning incense under- 
neath shook the bowl three times and quickly turned 
the contents out on the table. It was the manner in 
which they fell that decided the question in hand, and 
it was so willed that these two should be mated for 
life. We must remember that this was an exception, 
ordinarily the engagements were made through a mid- 
dle man, and many times the children are not even 
seen by the parents concerned, and usually nothing less 
than death can undo an engagement. 

As the parents had been assured that they were 
right in the choice for their children, they could now 
proceed to make all secure. After much more dis- 
cussion, papers were signed and for the sum of forty 
dollars the little girl became a member of the other 
family, to one day be the wife of the son. In very 
poor families where the parents are not able to keep 
her, the girl is often taken to the home of the boy 
at once, where she is made a slave until the marriage. 
But if her parents are able, she may remain in her 
home until her wedding day, when her husband sees 
her for the first time. 

Kwei Tsen, as we shall call the girl, remained in 
her home and continued to go to school until she was 
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Kwei I'sen 


(In Three Parts) 
By MARGARET DIXON 
PART I 


fourteen years old, when her father 
died and she had to stop school. 
When she was seventeen, the boy's 
parents decided it was time they 


should be married. When Kwei 
Tsen was told of the approaching, 
wedding she was much distressed. 
She did not want to marry, and 
then her mother was a widow and 
would be left alone. She sat in her room crying for 
many days. In the meantime, great preparations were 
being made for the wedding. The boy’s parents bear 
the expense of the wedding, even to buying or renting 
the bride’s clothes. Beautiful garments and handsome 
gifts were brought during these days, but it was through 
tears that the little bride saw them. The boy’s family 
being one of very high standing in the community, 
there must be much pomp and for two days before the 
wedding, the bride’s chair, a big sedan chair covered 
with red silk and embroidered with yellow dragons and 
bedecked with many little brass idols, was carried 
through the village, and from one village to another, 
thus announcing the marriage of the son. 

In the evening, preceding the morning of the wed- 
ding, many guests went to the home of the bride. From 
dusk till late at night there was constant firing of fire 
crackers and beatings of gongs. At midnight, all went 
in to the feast which lasted till almost dawn. During 
all this time Kwei Tsen was in her room, crying be- 
cause she did not want to marry. Just before dawn, 
special fire crackers and gongs were sounded and the 
bride knew the time had come when she must go down. 


She was led down and out through the courtyard 


amidst the deafening noise, to her chair which was 
borne by four men. She was followed by all the crowd 
and noise to the groom’s home. Here her chair was 
carried through the courtyard into a large guest hall, 
and placed on the floor, which had been strewn with 
rice straw to bring good fortune. As Kwei Tsen sat 
there she could see the tall candles burning before the 
idol. The walls were hung with beautiful silk and 
satin scrolls, which had been presented to the family 
in honor of the occasion. Her chair was lowered and 
she stepped out to meet her husband. He made a 
deep bow which she returned. They were led in be- 
fore the idol to which they bowed three times, then 
three times to heaven and earth and in like manner 
before the parents. Some time was consumed in sign- 
ing the papers, after which it was announced that the 
ceremony which made them husband and wife was fin- 
ished. Kwei Tsen was then taken to her room, where 
she sat on the bride’s bed, which was enclosed in bright 
red silk and decorated with ornaments. A bunch of 
million year green plant hung on the bed and the tall 
red candles burned all day. 

As a heathen bride sits on the side of her bed, erect 
and immovable, wearing dark-colored glasses, she ap- 
pears to be transformed into an inanimate object. The 
doors are open and every guest and passerby is wel- 
come to come in and taunt her as they please. The 
sterner expression she wears, the more worthy she 
proves herself as a fit new-comer into the home. To 


smile would be to prove herself not morally good; but 
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to cry, she would never become a useful daughter-in- 
law. And to get her to do one of these was the pur- 
pose of the hundreds who came in to her room from 
early morning till late at night, when she was at last 
left almost exhausted. Can you picture much joy on 
such a wedding day! Kwei Tsen remained in her room 
for a week with some one to keep her happy; during 
all this time she did not see her husband. At the 
end of the week she went down with the family, be- 
coming one of them, and beginning her life of ease in 
this large home surrounded by servants. But alas! 
into this home as in thousands of others in China had 
come the awful curse which has wrecked and is wreck- 
ing today millions of China’s boys and men, and 
dragging them down to the very depths of degrada- 
tion—the curse of opium. The father-in-law, once an 
intelligent and thrifty man, had years before become 
an addict to opium. 


At the age of twenty-two, after five years of married 
life, Kwei Tsen found herself faced with the stern 
fact that they were penniless. All the land had been 
used bit by bit to buy opium. All that was left them 
was the house in which they lived, and the remem- 
brance of plenty during days of ease and idleness. It 
was at this time that Kwei Tsen announced that she 
was leaving home. This was perhaps an unheard of 
step for a young Chinese woman of her type to take 
before the days of the late Revolution. She was not 
deserting her family, but she had decided that she 
was going out to make a living for herself. Almost 
unbelievable as it is, her husband’s family were de- 
voted to her, notwithstanding the fact that the mar- 
riage which had taken place five years before had 
failed to realize their one hope, that she might be the 
mother of sons. Yet the gods had not blessed her 
with a son, but they had not cursed her with a 


me aughter. Another blessing had been hers when her 


other bound her little feet when she was four years 
old. There are two methods of foot-binding, one to 
break the bones and bend the toes under the great 
toe, then bind tightly. The other was simply to bind 
the little foot so tightly that it could develop no more. 
This was the much-less-used method, but for some rea- 
son when the mother bound the little feet she did not 
break a bone. And now, after eighteen years, Kwei 
Tsen unbound her feet, a rare thing for a Chinese 
woman to do. For days she sat with them in warm 
water and massaged them until she could walk fairly 
comfortably with the bandages removed. Then one 
day, to the grief and humiliation of the family she 
went out from them. 


She made her way to the city of Hangchow, and 
there found a wealthy family who were preparing to 
move to Shanghai and were looking for a servant who 
would go with them. She accepted this the first place 
open to her, and in a few days went with them to 
the great wicked city of Shanghai. She was made a 
real slave in this home. One day, while hanging out 
clothes in the yard, a Chinese woman in the next house 
said to her, “I have been watching you all these 
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Street Scene in Shanghai. 


months. You are too good to be with those people, 
I wish you would come and live with me.” Kwei 
Tsen also wished she might go, but nothing more 
was said about it as the weeks passed. Then unex- 
pectedly, this family had to return to Hangchow, and 
this time the next door neighbor came and asked Kwei 
Tsen to be her personal maid. This she did, and it 
proved to be very different from what she had been 
having. Not a Christian family, but they were lovely, 
kind people. 


One of the first things Kwei Tsen noticed after she 
entered this home was a little picture pinned on the 
wall—a man wearing a crown of thorns and hanging 
on a cross. She asked her young mistress what it 
meant, and her answer was, “I don’t know; they say 
he can save people.” Kwei Tsen looked at it every 
time she came into the room and wished she knew what 
it meant. One day she asked if there was anyone 
who could tell her who this man was. Her mistress 
said, “Oh, I have heard there are places in the city 
where if you go they will tell you all about how this 
man can save people’s souls. This picture was handed 
to me on the street and the gentleman invited me to 
come, but I have never been.’”? Kwei Tsen then and 
there decided she would find the place and learn if it 
were really true that he could save people’s souls. But 
time passed and she did not have opportunity to go 
out and seek the place. Day after day she would look 
at the picture and long to understand it. 


One beautiful day in October, 1922, from the 
Woman’s Ward of the Elizabeth Blake Hospital in 
Soochow, I heard the cries and shrieks of a woman, 
together with the loud talking and other confusion 
that accompanies any excitement or distress in China. 
I knew it was an insane woman, coming to seek ad- 
mittance to our small insane department, the only place 
in all North and Central China where such unfortu- 
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nates can be cared for. Going down to the door, we 
saw coming through the compound a young woman in 
a ricksha, her long black hair streaming down her 
back; she was tearing her clothes and screaming wildly. 
Following the ricksha were fifteen or twenty people, 
all loudly talking at the same time. We met them 
at the door and were addressed by a fine-looking young 
man who asked if his wife could be admitted to the 
hospital. He was told that we had only one vacant 
bed in a most undesirable location, but we would take 
her, provided he had an attendant to stay with her, 
as we did not have a nursing staff sufficient to furnish 
a nurse for each of these patients. He turned and 
pointed to a pleasant, bright-looking young woman, 
clean and neatly dressed, and explained that she was 
his wife’s attendant. And there we met for the first 
time Kwei Tsen. 

After a day or two, when the patient had become 
much more quiet, the Chinese Bible woman, who lives 
in the Mission hospital and gives all her time to 
teaching the patients the gospel while they are with 
us, went into this department to see if she could find 
some one who would listen to her. And she found 
Kwei Tsen. She sat with her there in the ward and 
told her of the Heavenly Father and her Saviour. I 
have often wished that I might have been in that ward 
that morning to have seen her face as she listened 
for the first time to the wonderful words of life, which 
were from that day going to turn forever her faith and 
devotion from her stone gods to the one true and liv- 
ing God. 

You can well imagine that the Chinese people, so 
shrewd in their thinking and, until recently, with so 
great an aversion to any new ideas and customs; a peo- 
ple as old in their customs, religion and self-sufficiency 
as the nation itself, do not often receive with open minds 
and hearts the story of this new religion the first 
time they hear it. But this young woman, whom 
God had been preparing for this very place and time, 
did open her heart and allow the Spirit to enter. One 
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of our young missionaries in Soochow said one day, “I 
am afraid that woman is unbalanced, she never talks 
about anything but the precious gospel.” That was 
true, and she did not want to talk about anything else. 
It is impossible even for those of us who have lived 
in this Satan-enthralled land and have seen the dis- 
tress and suffering which is indescribable, to know 
the depth of the darkness of the earthly pit from which 
a saved soul in China escapes. 

Even with all her eagerness to learn and willingness 
to believe, there were many mysteries in this new re- 
ligion for Kwei Tsen. On that first day the Bible 
woman explained the meaning of the picture in the 
heathen home to her and told her if she prayed to 
Jesus he would hear and save her soul. Some three 
years afterwards, when Kwei Tsen sat talking to me 
of those precious years, she said, “I remember when 
Mrs. SZ told me I must pray, I asked if I should 
take money, candles and incense when I prayed to 
Jesus. She told me I must not, that all I must do 
was to give Him my heart and ask Him to save me. 
Where must I go to pray and when? What a strange 
answer it was then. She told me I could pray any 
time and anywhere, that Jesus was everywhere and He 
always heard our prayers if we were sincere.” But 
that faithful old Bible woman who years before had 
been rescued from the opium habit by the power of 
Christ gave her testimony by adding, “I always get up 
early in the morning and pray to Jesus, for then I 
know He will be with me and help me through the 
day.” Kwei Tsen at once decided in her heart that 
she would get up early next morning and pray to this 
strange, invisible God and see if He would hear her 
prayer. She smiled to herself that night as she got in 
bed and said, “Well, Jesus, if you are everywhere 
please do not forget to wake me in the morning for 
I may not wake early, and if I do I may forget to 
pray.” 


(To be continued.) 





Missionary Departures 
Japan—Miss Maria J. Atkinson. 


Mevico—Rev. and Mrs. B. C. Murray, Jr. On November 
5th, in New Orleans, La, Miss Flora Wiseman, 
of our Mexico Mission, was married to Rev. 
E. C. Murray, Jr., also of our Mexico Mission. 
These friends are returning to their work in 
Mexico and have the congratulations and sincere 
good wishes of the friends at home. 


China—Dr. Gladys S. Smithwick (new missionary). 
Dr. Smithwick is from Henderson, N. C.; she 
graduated from Oxford College with a degree in 
Home Economics. She received her M. D. de- 
gree from the Medical College of Virginia. Dr. 
Smithwick will’ be located in Suchowfu, China, 
and will assist Dr. Nettie Grier in the Mary 

Erwin Rogers Memorial Hospital. 
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Christian Schools Permitted to Continue 


By NETTIE DuBOSE JUNKIN (MRS. W. F.) 
Educational and Evangelistic Work, Sutsien, China 


HE Nationalist Government has granted permis- 
sion to Christian schools to continue. This is a 
proof of the Almighty Power of God in answer 

to prayer. 

From the very first, religious liberty was granted as 
to the faith of individuals. But schools were ordered 
to make Bible study and church attendance voluntary.’ 

Christians have held that the right of the decision 
lay with the parents to send their children to schools 
where they would be taught the Bible. Also they in- 
sisted on their right to open such schools with local 
church funds, or to send their children to schools opened 
with mission funds, where the Bible is taught as a re- 
quired subject in the curriculum. 

Now has come a proclamation from the Government 
that church schools for propagation of religion are to 
be allowed. The government schools supported by pub- 
lic funds, are to have one name and church schools, 
privately supported and teaching the Bible, are to have 
a different title. (We can choose any other word for 
“school” that we wish.) 

“In our distress we cried unto the Lord and He heard 
us.” 

In February, 1929, the anti-Christian local party 
demanded the closing of all the Christian schools in 
Sutsien district. 

In March, 1929, the Government made the above 
ruling. 

The Sutsien field has one central station and seventy 
out-stations. In the schools at these various points this 
past year, there have been eighty-four teachers, 1,653 
me pupils (336 of these being girls). 
ally » We thank God for being able to carry on as before 

>>” even in school work. Pray for the teachers in the 

’ schools that they may be filled with the Holy Spirit as 
they teach and lead these boys and girls. And pray for 
the students that they may be true followers of Christ. 


Does Modern China Need Christian Schools? 


The following “lamentation” written by a Chinese 
educator, printed in the China Times, copied in the 
China Critic, will give the opinion of a wide-awake 
Chinese as to the trend and dangers and results of the 
present conditions in Government schools in China: 







A LAMENTATION FOR OurR EDUCATION 


The China Times: ‘Troubles in educational circles 
have reached a climax in recent years. Students’ agi- 
tation has been succeeded by teachers’ agitation. ‘Then 
there have been quarrels among the students themselves 
and quarrels between teachers or professors. For 
months, for years, we have heard of students’ strikes 
and teachers’ strikes, mutual recriminations and mutual 
jealousy. As if it were not enough for the youthful 
students to indulge in noisy broils, the teachers and 
other grown-up employes must needs follow suit, to be 
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finally wound up by the educational administrative of- 
ficers. According to a recent arrival from Nanking, 
demonstrations and delegations have been the order of 
the day, to deal with which the staffs at the Ministry 
of Education have been at their wits’ end. The other 
day, therefore, it is reported, as many as five delegations 
on a single day waited upon the various government 
offices. Besides, there must have been countless num- 
bers of printed pamphlets and sheets, levelling charges 
and counter-charges against each other, passing through 
the post. Alas! “struggle for fame at the Court, and 
compete for profit at the market”; but in educational 
circles wherein neither fame nor profit is supposed to 
be made, disputes and struggles have been reported as 
daily occurrences! ‘The riddle seems most inexplicable 
to outsiders, while educators will be inclined to laugh 
at their own ridiculous behaviour if they come to ponder 
over it. 

Education has two primary objects, viz.: (1) to be 
trained in humanitarian principles and moral precepts, 
and (2) to learn an art or craft. In China, as history 
tells us, the former object was considered more im- 
portant, though we are of the opinion that both should 
be regarded as of equal importance. *.After the modern- 
izing of educational system in China by the establish- 
ment of modern schools, the moral or spiritual side of 
education was gradually but. steadily neglected and, 
in some instances, even discarded altogether, until about 
a decadé ago, when only the material side appeared to 
have engaged the attention of our educators. The large 
numbers of graduates turned out by modern schools 
during the last ten years or so have proved to be neither 
imbued with moral ideas nor equipped with any special 
ability. Graduates of Arts and Sciences cannot write 
anything in literary style; those of Political Science 
cannot deliver a lecture; normal school graduates are 
unable to teach pupils; medical graduates profess their 
inability to diagnose a patient’s ailment; graduates from 
commercial schools know nothing about the actual con- 
ditions of trade. Everywhere we meet with university 
and college graduates and students who have completed 
their studies on this course or that, but who have, though 
reluctantly, to admit their own incompetency when con- 
fronted with a task which they ought to be able to 
tackle. Why has education produced such a poor re- 
sult? Because the educator and the educated have all 
the year round been engaged in holding and attending 
meetings, despatching telegrams, forming delegations to 
submit demands, etc. Educational executives have been 
busy in devising ways and means to receive the dele- 
gates, to placate them, to mediate as peacemakers, etc. 
No such dark prospect and chaotic condition as ob- 
tained in the educational circles today has ever been 
known in China since she became a civilized countrv! 
With such educational administrators, such teachers 
and such students, and in such environment and condi- 
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tions as we have described above, no morally trained 
or virtuous persons can be produced, nor persons )os- 
sessing any ability and accomplishment of a special 
character can be turned out. What our schools can 
cultivate is a class of immoral, virtueless, incapable, 
incompetent and, withal, howling, swearing, vindictive 
and abusive persons! If we entrust our country to such 
elements, how dangerous will its fate be! 

August 2. 


As an onlooker and missionary, I would add that 
there are some government schools which are exceptions 
to this sad and sweeping condemnation. 

But the teaching and atmosphere in most of the 
government schools is decidedly atheistic, with many 
resulting evils. Old restraining influences are gone. 
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Our Mission schools, distinctly Christian, with re- 
quired Bible study and church attendance, are receiv- 
ing many pupils. 

The youth of China is in more peril now than ever 
before, unless the gospel is given to guide and save. 
Will you parents in America, whose own sons and 
daughters have the privileges of safe and Christian 
education, make us close our schools in China, or cur- 
tail the work for lack of funds? The Christians of 
China look to you to continue your invaluable aid. 
The training and education of their sons and daughters 
and the future strengthening of the Church of God de- 
pends largely on your help NOW. 

Sutsten, China. 

(*Italics are mine. 


N. D. J.) 





Quay Nu 


‘In Due Season Ye Shall Reap’ 


By AGNES ROWLAND RICHARDSON (MRS. R. P.) 
In Evangelistic Work, Taichow, China 


WENTY-SIX years ago in the land of China, 
¥ where to be received gladly a baby must be a boy, 

a girl was born. As her parents already had as 
many children as they could care for, she was given 
to an aunt—a custom commonly practiced by the 
Chinese. I don’t think her life was very happy, and 
knowing this, a dear lady teacher from the West took 
her into school and adopted her as her little girl. So 
(Quay Nur came to live in Miss Lizzie Fleming’s school 
in Soochow, China. 

Miss Lizzie took Quay Nur and another little girl, 
Mae Sih, under her special care. They went to school 
with the other children, but out of hours they listened 
to Miss Lizzie tell them stories of Jesus, their Saviour 
and the Friend of little children, they studied the cate- 
chism and they learned how to care for this elderly 
lady, their friend and benefactor. Miss Lizzie wrote 
about these little girls to her friends in America, and 
they responded to the call and sent her funds to care 
for them. One of these friends in Miss Lizzie’s Amer- 
ican home, Augusta, Ga., was Mrs. C. A. Rowland. 
She interested her little missionary society in these 
children, and her two granddaughters, who were just 
the ages of Quay Nur and Mae Sih would exchange 
letters with them. How interested and excited they 
would be when Miss Lizzie’s monthly letter came, eager 
— if there was news in it from Quay Nur and Mae 
Sih. 

When Miss Lizzie passed to her reward, the letters 
between the Chinese and American girls ceased, but this 
small fire of interest in a Chinese girl had been kindled, 
never to die out. 

Years later one of these American girls crossed the 
ocean to enter the land of Quay Nur and to live there 
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to love other little Chi- 
nese girls. Wondering 
what had happened to 
her little friend in Miss 
Lizzie’s school, she in-|% 
quired where she was,|f 
and in March, 1924 
on the steps of a hotei 
in Peking, these two 
girls embraced each 
other. The bonds of 
Christian friendship 
through their letters of 
some fifteen years before had brought them face to 
face. Both had changed their names, the American 
girl, her last name; the Chinese girl her first name. 
For Quay Nur was only a baby name, “milk name” 
the Chinese call it, so this had been dropped and she 
had chosen an American name, Nellie, instead. 

What was Nellie Lung doing here in Peking so far 
from Soochow? The years under Miss Lizzie and in 
the George C. Smith Girls’ School, in Soochow, had not 
been for naught. Inspired by the love and service of 
the Christian lives around her, the little Chinese girl 
wanted to become a trained nurse. She studied nursing 
in the Elizabeth Blake Hospital, in Soochow, and then, 
to perfect herself, she came to Peking to do post-grad- 
uate work in the great Rockefeller institution—The 
Peking Union Medical College. 

During the years that followed this meeting, letters 
went back and forth from Peking to Taichow between 
these two girls, and when the American girl’s first baby 
was born and it was a girl, some beautiful hand-knitted 








Quay Nur or Nellie Lung. 
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garments came as a gift from the Chinese girl in Peking. 

A year ago last summer, Nellie Lung received a great 
honor at the hospital she had been serving for five 
years. She was given a scholarship, which meant a 
year in America, studying and practicing in one of the 
finest hospitals in order that she might learn some- 
thing of value to take back to her country. She was 
asked to specialize in Contagious Diseases and was sent 
to the Hospital for Contagious Disease in Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

She left her native land in July, and a month later 
she was traveling in the great United States of Amer- 
ica. This little Chinese woman, garbed in her noble 
country’s own costume, made her way with an air of 
serenity and confidence into the maze and greatness of 
the “Beautiful Country’—for that is what the Chinese 
call America. And who was the first friend to welcome 
Nellie Lung to America? In the city of Cincinnati 
the other little granddaughter who had written letters 
to Quay Nur some fifteen-odd years before stocd wait- 
ing for the train to bring her friend from China. It 
would be hard to tell which one enjoyed the day spent 
together most. Then followed the friendship that con- 
tinued through letters, and with a mutual friend, an- 
other Chinese nurse who found her year of study located 
in Cincinnati. 

It was a year of real joy, of Christian fellowship, for 
Nellie’s new friends made America the friendly land 
she had always pictured it. At the end of the year she 
returned to Peking, or Peiping as it is now named, and 
parts of her last letter read thus: 

“Times surely have gone quickly since last year. It 
seems impossible to believe that I am already back to 
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T IS with deep regret that we hear the sad tidings 
| of the death of a true, devoted servant of Christ, 

Dr. John W. Bradley, of Suchien, North Kiangsu, 
China. With affectionate regard, we would lay a spray 
of evergreen on his grave and pay a humble tribute 
to his memory. Dr. Bradley came to China a short 
time before the Boxer outbreak of 1900. We remem- 
ber when the call came in Shanghai for missionaries 
to temporarily enlist for the defense of the Settlement 
against what was feared to be an immediate attack 
of Boxers and ruffians, Dr. Bradley was one of the 
first to enroll in the company. He was then about 
26 or 27 years old. I can see him now at the head 
of the column, a tall, slender, fine-looking young fel- 
low, about 6 feet 3 inches in height and straight as 
an arrow, in his military khaki suit, drilling. 

He was ready for any service to Christ and hu- 
manity, but fortunately there was no need to go into 
battle, for the intended attack on Shanghai suddenly 
collapsed, when the American warships arrived. 

Dr. Bradley at once began the study of the Chinese 
language and was soon at medical work. 

His next notable appearance was at the great Stu- 
dent Volunteer Convention in Nashville, -7 his first 
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my native land. Yes, I am glad to be back, but good- 
ness, I miss your native land and your people so much. 
I have never missed anything so much as I am feeling 
now. Qh! it is simply terrible. I feel just like lost. 
It is very hard to express my feelings and thoughts. I 
know perfectly well that I should not have that kind 
of a dreadful feeling. I should be strong, full of am- 
bitions, eager to work, willing to go forward, contribute 
my knowledge of what I have learned in helping my 
countrymen. I am a selfish girl, I suspect, and a cow- 
ard. Oh! I must overcome this feeling, I must, I must. 

“T came back on the S.S. President Lincoln which 
sailed August 2nd from San Francisco. I felt terrible 
when our ship was moving away from the American 
shore. I feel so envious of you. I wish I, too, could 
stay there another year. I am sorry I could not have 
planned to come through Cincinnati. But it was done 
for me before I could have a chance to ask. I could 
see you sometime after you come back to Taichow, but 
I don’t know when I could see Mrs. Heitkemp, your 
sister, again. She was so sweet to me last year when 
I went to see her. I am looking forward with great 
hope to have another chance to go to America again.” 

Who could tell twenty years ago the value of the 
pennies we saved for Quay Nur? No one but the 
Master. Who can tell today the value of the gifts, the 
prayers, the lives that you send, Christian friends in 
America? No one but the Master. But He knows. 
He uses every bit we are willing for Him to have—for— 

“He is counting on you. 

If you fail Him— 
What then?” 
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furlough home, when he thrilled the vast audience 
by his earnest appeal for China, and the business men 
present were so deeply impressed that they at once 
subscribed $10,000 for his new hospital at Suchien. 

Dr. Bradley had many noble traits of character. 
He was magnanimous, enthusiastic, wholesouled, 
brave, full of energy and of devotion to his Divine 
Master. He was a South Carolinian, and was a worthy 
spiritual descendant of men like Girardeau, Adger and 
Mack. He had a clear mind to see the truth. He was 
honest as the day. He had those fine traits which are 
so much needed in our day of side-stepping, com- 
promise, and saying, “peace! peace, where there is no 
peace!’ He loved the Truth, he believed it with all 
his heart, and had the courage to stand for it to the 
end. 

Like a true soldier, he stood at his post, as long as 
his strength endured. Now he has laid his armor 
down and entered into the jov of his Lord. 

“Goodnight, dear friend! 
‘Until the Day Dawn,’ rest! 
We miss thee much, 
But Jesus loves thee best!” 
Henry W. Woops. 
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HELPS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR_9 
TEACHERS “LEADERS 
OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Tell us your plans and achievements ~Mai/ to Lditor, Box 330, Nashville. Tenn 
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Mail all Answers to Foreign Mission Committee, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn. 


Answer Me This 


SEARCH TEXTS 


Unaided and without concordance, 
below, chapter and verse: 

1. The joy of the Lord is your strength.—Nehemiah. 
2. In thy presence is fulness of joy.—Psalm. 

3. The redeemed of the Lord shall .. . obtain glad- 
ness and joy; and sorrow and mourning shall 
flee away.—Isaiah. 

4. I will turn their mourning into joy and will com- 
fort them.—Jeremiah. 

5. They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.—Psalm. 

6. Neither count I my life dear unto myself, so that 
I might finish my course with joy.—Acts. 

7. Ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy may be 
full.—John. 

8. The fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, long 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance: against such there is no law.—Gala- 
tians. 

9. Who for the joy that was set before him endured 
the cross, despising the shame, and is set down 
at the right hand of the throne of God.—Hebrews. 

10. These things have I spoken unto you that my joy 
might remain in you and that your joy might 
be full.—John. 

Note:—The first one in each group specified below to 
send to Edward D. Grant, Educational Secretary For- 
eign Mission Committee, Box 330, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, an absolutely correct answer to all of the texts 
above, will receive free one copy of the 1930 book for 
the Church School of Missions. The groups and re- 
wards are as follows: 

First Minister or Seminary Student, 

The Church 

First Layman or woman (over 24), 

The Church in China 

First young man or woman (16-24), 

; ’ The Church in China 
First boy or girl (12-16)_._._.Seven Thousand Emeralds 
First Junior boy or girl (9-12)-_-_-Going to Jerusalem 
First Primary boy or girl (6-9)--.-Filipino Playmates 

Every Southern Presbyterian may qualify. State in 
your answer under which classification you qualify, 
whether “minister,” “young man or woman,” “primary,” 
etc. Remember, the first absolutely correct answer sent 
in by one person in each group gets the reward for that 
sroup. If two in the same group reach the office at 
the same time, the postmark will be followed. If these 
are identical, two rewards will be issued in that group. 
Names of those getting rewards each month will be 
published. Watch for these questions monthly. 


locate the verses 


in China 





Answers to Answer Me This in 
December Survey 


1. For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given; and the government shall be upon his 


shoulder; and his name shall be called Wonder- 
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ful, Counsellor, The mighty God, The everlasting 
Father, The Prince of Peace.—Isaiah 9:6. 

2. And in that day there shall be a root of Jesse, 
which shall stand for an ensign to the people; 
to it shall the Gentiles seek; and his rest shall 
be glorious.—Isaiah 11:10. 

3. Behold thy King cometh unto thee: He is just, 
and having salvation; lowly and riding upon an 
ass, and upon a colt, the foal of an ass.—Zecha- 
riah 9:9. 

4. I am come that they might have life, and that 


they might have it more abundantly—John 
10:10. 
5. And this is life eternal, that they might know 


thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent.—John 17:3. 

6. Call unto me, and I will answer thee, and show 
thee great and mighty things which thou know- 
est not—Jeremiah 33:3. 

7. Behold I will lift up mine hand to the Gentiles, 
and set up my standard to the people: and they 
shall bring thy sons in their arms, and thy 
daughters shall be carried upon their shoulders.— 
Isaiah 49:22. 

8. Behold my servant whom I have chosen; my be- 
loved, in whom my soul is well pleased: I will 
put my spirit upon him and he shall shew judg- 
ment to the Gentiles—Matthew 12:18. 

9. Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir tree, 
and instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle 
tree; and it shall be to the Lord for a name, 
for an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off.— 
Isaiah 55:13. 

10. In him was life; 
men.—John 1:4. 

PRIZE WINNERS FOR DECEMBER ANSWER ME 

THIS 

Group No. 1—Rev. H. R. Boswell, Elberton, Ga. 

Rev. S G. Harness, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Group No. 3—Mr. G. A. Andrews, Rock Hill, 8. C. 

Mrs. Geo. Miller, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Miss Kate Armistead, New Orleans, La. 

Group No. 4—Miss Carrie Marion, Houlka, Miss. 

Group No. 5—Miss Margaret D. Gaston, DeFuniak, Fla. 

Group No. 6—Miss Ina Bramlett, Laurens, S. C 

Group No. 7—Miss Susie McIntyre, Palmyra, Mo. 


and the life was the light of 





REGARDING OvR LITERATURE 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
“TI think that the missionary literature is great and 
instructive to read.” 





Schoolfield, Va. 
“The Foreign Mission Committee certainly publish 
good literature for all ages.”’—Rev. R. B. Cotton. 





Dallas, Texas. 
“I wish to thank you for the literature you sent 
me for the Senior Y. P. Society, on Missions. It has 
greatly helped us to learn more about the mission 
countries already, and I know that it will continue 
to help us throughout the year.”—Mrs. A. G. Rankin, 
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Book Reviews 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE MOSLEM WORLD 
Published by the Missionary Review Publishing Co., 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

50c a copy. $2.00 a year | 

The twentieth volume of “an encyclopedia of cur- 
rent events, literature and thought among Moslems” 
begins with the January number of the Moslem World 
Quarterly. This Review, a year older than the Inter- 
national Review of Missions, was one of the results 
of the Edinburgh World Conference and of that held 
at Lucknow, in 1911, on Missions to Moslems. It has 
kept step with events and progress all these years and 
continues to sound a note of advance in evangeliza- 
tion. 

The extent of the world of Islam and its population 
is vividly brought before the mind in a series of new 
colored maps given as a frontispiece, with an illumi- 
neting descriptive article on the geography of the 
Mohammedan world, by Dr. Isaiah Bowman, of the 
American Geographical Society. The Awakening of 
Islam is described from the educated Moslem’s stand- 
point by S. Khuda Bukhsh, of Calcutta, and it is well 
worth while to learn from him what Moslem India 
thinks of the present situation. 

Two articles deal with Turkey. Professor Nicholas 
M. Martinovitch, of Columbia University, gives an in- 
teresting sketch of Turkish Education in the Eighteenth 
Century, and Professor Lee Vrooman, of the Inter- 
national College at Smyrna tells the story of the early 
Turks. A missionary in Mosul presents the strategic 
value of that city, not because of the oil interests 
but because of human values that center there. 

There are brief articles on Morocco and Central 
Asia and, in the Current Topics, on Islam in Burma, 
West Africa, North Africa, Lithuania and Oman. The 
Rev. W. Wilson Cash contributes an account of the 
work of the Anglican Church in Persia. The article 
on “Nebi ’Isa and the Skull,” translated from an Egyp- 
tian source, gives an insight into the mind of the 
common people, as does also Rev. E. J. Jenkinson’s 
essay on the origin of the Moslem Anti-Christ Legend. 

There are twenty pages of Book Reviews, and an 
unusually extensive Survey of Periodicals. 

Price $1.00. 


» 
‘ 
For boys and girls from six to nine years of age. 


This book is charmingly written, with a decided note 
of world-wide friendship. The unique contribution of 
Christianity included, but rather subordinate—L. D. 


A Silent Giver 


October 29, 1929. 





THE Story OF MUSA 
By Mary Entwistle. Friendship Press, New York. 





DEAR MR. GRANT: 

Enclosed please find a check for two dollars sent 
to me by my sister with the note attached. There is 
some one in my home town who has been sending 
me a dollar or two at varied intervals while I was 
in China. Usually a dollar bill was mailed, being sent 
to my mother. 

While I was in China I used this money to buy 
tracts to distribute among the people. It seemed to 
me that this was carrying out the spirit of the giver. 

I have often wondered who it was. At times I have 
acknowledged the gift through the columns of the 
local weekly newspaper. 

Not much money has come this way, but it seems 
a rather unusual kind of contribution. 

Yours, 
J. CRAWForRD CRENSHAW. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
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SUCCESS ITEMS WANTED 


Whoever hears or knows of successful activities in 
connection with the Foreign Mission work of the 
Auxiliaries, Young Peoples’ Societies, or Sunday 
schools, is hereby commissioned to get the informa- 
tion to the Editor of the Foreign Mission Department 
of THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., 
at the earliest possible moment. Nothing succeeds like 
success. Let’s hear more about it. 





REGARDING SEARCH TEXTS 
Community Hospital, 
Hot Springs, Va. 

“IT am submitting the answers to ‘Answer Me This’ 
in December Survey just to let you know how much 
I enjoyed doing it. What a thrill it gives one to go 
‘prospecting’ for such nuggets of real gold, in the ‘wee, 
small hours of the morning,’ when one is ‘keeping 
watch’ all alone—and yet not all alone! I used my 
Bible, which has no references or concordance.” 





Hidden Treasure 


How big is China as compared with the United 
States ? 

How far back does China’s recorded history date? 

What kind of a man was Father Crochet? 

What happened to the well-digger ? 

What circumstance changed Miss Li’s life? 

What are the favorite hymns of young Mr. Li? 

How did Kwei Tsen happen to come to the Eliza- 

beth Blake Hospital, or did she consider that 

her going there “just happened” ? 

8. What has the kitchen god, in China, to do with 
the household ? 

9. What “lamentation” was recently written by a 
Chinese educator ? 

10. Who is Quay Nur? 

11. Who interested the girls in Augusta, Ga., in Quay 
Nur? 

12. After what trouble in China did the converts of 
seven years equal the gains of the forty years 
previous ? 

13. What is the immediate objective of the forward 
evangelistic movement in China? 

14. What does Dr. C. Y. Cheng say in view of the 
nationwide evangelistic campaign in China? 

15. What has been the result of the Kingdom of God 

Movement in Japan in the last ten months? 


— 
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“Awake, O Christian, from thy sleep, 

And heed thy brother’s call! 

He cries to thee across the deep, 
Where deepest shadows fall. 

From sin and guilt and wretchedness, 
He knows not where to flee; 

Ga tell him how the Lord can bless— 
Thy brother calls to thee!” 
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HOME MISSIONS 


REV. P. D. MILLER, Editor 


101 Marietta Street, 





Atlanta, Ga. 


POW VU IESE EEE ERO Oe ee 


Miss Sue B. Haley—An Appreciation 


By Executive Committee of Home Missions 


records its profound sorrow in the death of 

Miss Sue B. Haley, November 24, 1929, after 
seventeen years of devoted and efficient service to 
the Church. 

Miss Haley came to the Executive Committee, 
September 1, 1912. In the very beginning of her 
service, she took a larger interest in the work of 
the Committee than her immediate task. By con- 
stant study she became an 
authority on Home Missions 
and acquainted with the As- 
sembly’s work in all its de- 
tails, knowing both the fields 
and the workers. By earnest 
application to her duties she 
was prepared for every promo- 
tion that came to her. 

When the position of Secre- 
tary of Literature was created 
in 1923, Miss Haley was asked 
to accept this work as her par- 
ticular responsibility. For six 
years she rendered a conspicu- 
ous service in this department. 
There were many calls upon 
her strength and time for the 
preparation of literature and 
programs, for addresses. to 
Auxiliaries and Presbyterials 
and for teaching in young peo- 
ple’s conferences and mission- 
ary training classes. She was 
never too busy or too tired to 
respond to any call, if the 
Home Mission work of the 
Church was to be advanced. 

Miss Haley’s correspondence with the Home 
Mission leaders and her visits to auxiliaries and 
conferences gave her an unusually wide acquaint- 
ance in the Church. All who knew her loved her 
for her beautiful Christian character, and admired 
her for her loyal and devoted service to the Home 
Mission Cause. Not only was she held in the high- 
est esteem by everyone with whom she came in 
personal contact, but those who knew her only 
through letters, were impressed with her unfail- 
ing courtesy and kindness and her ability as a 
Home Mission leader. 

The Executive Committee places on record for 
the benefit of those who will serve the Home Mis- 
sion Cause in future generations its sincere ap- 
preciation of Miss Sue B. Haley’s years of faith- 


Ts Executive Committee of Home Missions 
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ful service, her noble Christian character, and the 
love and admiration of those who were privileged 
to serve with her. 

In further recognition of her distinguished 
service, and as a token of the Church's high ap- 
preciation of her life and work, a page in the 
minutes of the Executive Committee is set aside 
as a permanent memorial. 


In M emoriam 


“Death loves a_ shining 
mark.” Upon the aged, whose 
senses are benumbed, he steals 
as an assassin in the dark. 
Upon youth, with every sense 
alert and buoyant with hopeful 
vigor, he strikes as lightning 
from a cloudless sky. So fell 
our friend, Sue Haley. We are 
blinded, dazed, bewildered by 
the bolt. Can it be that she 
whose presence was sunshine, 
whose wholesome wit was 
tonic, whose steady loyalty 
was inspiration, has left us to 
return not again? To her, de- 
parture was victory; to us, 
emptiness and _ sorrow. To 
veterans in our Home Mission 
ranks Miss Haley was as a 
daughter beloved. Her posi- 
tion and duties in the Atlanta 
office brought to her detailed 
knowledge of each detachment 
in the far-flung Home Mission 
line, and to many of us home missionaries a per- 
sonal acquaintance with Miss Haley that ripened 
with the passing years into a tested friendship. 
With a heart-sense of personal loss we pay our 
tribute to this choice daughter of the King. In the 
quiet of the Sabbath evening hour, standing in the 
house of God, facing eager youth, she spoke the 
plea of her loyalty for the cause to which her life 
was consecrated, ‘“‘Winning the lost in the homeland 
to Jesus Christ.” The tongue faltered, the sentence 
was broken, she was gone! “Absent from the body, 
present with the Lord.” The sainted spirit had 
departed, her work was finished and well done. 

Fellow worker, comrade, friend, we are whisper- 
ing not our English “farewell,” but our Mexican 
“adios,” (“to God’) for we shall meet again. 

Kingsville, Texas. Rev. J. W. SKINNER, D. D. 





























































The Ministry of Healing 


r [ sc Home Mission theme for this issue of THE 


Survey is The Ministry of Healing. We make 

no apologies for devoting a large portion of 
space to this subject. For any necessary justification 
we go directly to the words and conduct of Jesus. 
Those things that commanded His attention may well 
be kept before our minds. 

There were three major emphases in the program 
of Jesus as He began His public ministry. He did 
not say as much at any time during the early Galilean 
days, but those who observed Him closest noted these, 
and subsequently recorded them in the writings which 
compose our four Gospels. First, He taught in their 
synogogues. ‘This was religious, rather than secular 
education. It was carried on directly in connection 
with the churches. Second, He preached the gospel of 
the kingdom. This was a searching call for changed 
and prepared hearts, rather than any recitation of 
pious and entertaining platitudes. Lastly, He healed 
all manner of sickness and disease among the people. 
I see no reason to try to make this anything other 
than it is, the miraculous power of Jesus exerted upon 
the diseased bodies of men. 

All three of these major emphases flowed from the 
same deep well of love in Christ’s heart. All three 
of these are mentioned in Matthew 9:35, and in the 
same connection the Evangelist says Jesus was “moved 
with compassion on them” when He saw the multi- 
tudes. And that is just what happened. He suffered 
with them. One does not voluntarily suffer with peo- 
ple unless love is present. He taught men because He 
loved them and desired them to know the truth. He 
preached to them because He loved them and wished 
them to know the Father. Likewise, He healed them 
because He had compassion upon them when they suf- 


red. 
y We do not doubt today that the motives mentioned 
=” above led Jesus to teach and preach. 


But we are not 
sure that the healing can be so simply explained. 
Violence has been done here by the well-meaning 
apologists who have used the miracles of Jesus to vali- 
date His claims to Deity. The miracles of healing 
may properly be thus used, and indeed they should 
be. But it is plain upon all the face of the New 
Testament that Jesus performed them because He had 
compassion upon those who suffered. He healed out 
of love, and no other work of His found such re- 
sponse in the hearts of His contemporaries. 

The Christian Church has followed her Lord in 
the matter of teaching and preaching. Perhaps she 
has lost her surest way to the heart of the world when 
she allowed the ministry of healing to pass from her 
hands. Jesus said to His followers, “Greater things 
than these shall ye do,” and, in fulfillment of that 
promise, medical science with all its blessings has 
been placed in the hands of the Christian nations. I 
am not saying that the Church should ever have re- 
stricted this blessing to her own ministrations. I am 


simply pointing out the fact that here is a great iever 
with which she might prize at the heart of the world. 
The ministry of healing is a beautiful end in itself. 
It might well be used as a means to still deeper and 
profounder ends connected with the remaking of hu- 
man personality. 

The churches are spending vast sums today upon 
education, which is often little different from that 
provided by the state. What might be the results if 
equal sums were spent in ministering to suffering 
bodies? Men would not mistake the Church’s motive 
then. Plainly it would not be to promote denomi- 
nationalism, nor to keep intact any particular system 
of doctrine. Here she would be reaching out hands 
of love to minister in the name of her Lord. And 
the world would not be slow to recognize this as the 
spirit of the Christ. 


The state is spending vast sums upon corrective as 
well as preventive medicine. It is to her glory that 
she has thus far caught the spirit which had its be- 
ginning in Jesus. Many fine men, who can find no 
place for such practical service within their churches, 
are giving their money and energies to state institu- 
tions, and other welfare organizations. It is to the 
credit of all such men and organizations that they are 
thus emulating the example of the Christ. I have 
the very highest regard for them and only words of 
praise for their work. My plea is that the Church 
join hands with these in a program of unselfish serv- 
ice to the bodies of men. 

There is abundance of room for the Church to ex- 
ercise this function without crowding the secular medi- 
cal profession. If she set herself to attend wisely and 
scientifically to the needs of those peoples unable to 
pay for medical attention, the Christian doctors would 
be her strongest allies. 


_ I am keenly aware of the fact that the message of 
the Church is an evangel. But that evangel includes 
the bodies as well as the souls of men. If some one 
cries that this is a social gospel, let him call it so. 
It is the gospel of Jesus upon every page of the four 
Gospels. Jesus was supremely concerned about the 
depths of the human heart, but He seems to have felt 
that the cure of a body was a sure way to the cure 
of a soul. Jesus is the perfect and eternal example 
to His Church, just as surely as He is its Saviour. 
We need now and always to follow in His way. 


The articles which follow in these section are repre- 
sentative of what our Church is trying to do in this 
respect at home. It would be much greater in scope 
if we could include the medical work our mission- 
aries are doing in foreign fields. We trust this issue 
may serve to lay anew the Ministry of Healing upon 
the hearts of our people. It was given by Jesus to 


His followers and is a beautiful and Christlike serv- 
ice. 


Atlanta, Ga. 








HE Central Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Ga., 
T from its very location faces a great opportunity 

for practical Christian service. It has main- 
tained its location in the southside of the city while 
the trend of better residences has been to the north. 
It is now almost entirely surrounded by business places, 
boarding houses, and laboring people. The church still 
holds the loyalty of its great membership now scattered 
all over the city. With a marvelous equipment,.a con- 
secrated membership, a line of noble ministers, and 
motivated by the desire to serve, this church faces an 
unexcelled opportunity to show forth the Christlike 
spirit through practical service in a greater center of 
population. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy instance of this practical 
service is a Baby Clinic. Nearly eight years ago Cen- 
tral Church heard a new call to service. There was 
an urgent need for a Baby Clinic in the crowded dis- 
tricts surrounding the church. Part of the first floor 
of the church was opened as a Clinic and a group of 
the best Pediatricians in the city gladly gave their 
services. A number of the members of the Mothers’ 
Class undertook the responsibility of running the Clinic 
and doing the desk and floor service. The Clinic opened 
its doors for the first time, June 6, 1922. It was very 
small in those early days, but began at once to grow 
in both size and usefulness. Soon it was found neces- 
sary to have the entire time of a trained nurse. And 
surely God sent the right person for this place. Mrs. 
R. E. Nolan is a thoroughly well-trained and devoted 
woman who gives her full time in service to the Clinic. 
The regular Clinic is conducted on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day afternoons. Fifty to sixty babies are treated each 
week, and to date some three thousand cases have 
passed through the Clinic. The history and record 
of every case has been as carefully kept as one would 
find in any hospital. 

The Clinic was designed to give free service to the 
mothers and babies of this great section of the city. 
Only those are admitted who make the plain statement 
that they are not able to pay for medical treatment. 
The people come from the poorer laboring class and 
from among the foreigners living on the southside. 
Neither creed, nationality, nor social standing keeps 
anyone out of the Clinic. Very often the cases are 
desparately needy. 

The doctors of Atlanta and the people of Central 
Church are very generous with their time and service 
to the Clinic. Hence, a wide variety of work is done. 

_The most important and necessary part of the in- 
side work of course is that rendered by the doctors. 
All of these give their services. There are eight gen- 
eral Pediatricians connected with the Clinic. Then 
there is a Specialist on Ear, Eye, Throat and Nose; a 
Specialist for the treatment of asthma in children, and 
a Specialist in Speech Correction. Vaccinations, neces- 
sary injections, and light treatments are done regularly 
in the Clinic. Free X-ray service is given when needed, 


A Baby Clinic in a City Church 


By AN OBSERVER 
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and hospitalization is provided for necessary cases in 
the city. 

In addition to all these things there is a medica! 
and food station provided in the church where medi- 
cines and special baby foods are sold at a nominal 
price, usually far below cost. Every precaution is taken 
against pauperizing those who come to the Clinic, and 
so a small price is placed on all articles in this tiny 
store. A can of milk which costs a dollar or more 
in the drug store will be sold, to the mother of a poor 
family for twenty-five cents. If she absolutely cannot 
pay, it is given to her. 

The outside work of the Clinic begins with the visit- 
ing of Mrs. Nolan. She goes into the home of every 
baby who comes to the Clinic. Instruction and advice 
must be given in almost every instance. To do this 
requires tact, patience, firmness, and a keen, knowledge 
of people. She possesses these to a marked degree. 
It is small wonder the people love her and call on her 
constantly for the sympathetic help she so readily gives. 

A Supply Closet is maintained for the nurse’s use 
in her outside work. Here there are clothes for the 
mothers in extreme cases of need, and all the neces- 
sities for babies. Some of these are used clothes given 
by friends of the work. The women of the church 
make the baby clothes with their own hands. This 
is a beautiful service and supplies the visiting nurse 
with many necessities for poor homes. The Clinic 
works in the closest cooperation and harmony with 
the social and welfare agencies of the city. But often 
there are needs these agencies cannot meet, and the 
church finds ample room to help. 

There is an Emergency Fund provided by individual 
gifts and placed at the command of the visiting nurse. 
She administers this quietly and wisely in cases where 
she knows it is needed. Most people who live in com- 
fortable homes and enjoy the luxuries of life do not 
realize that there are people right in our midst who at 
times cannot buy warmth and food. The Emergenc 
Fund is provided in order that such mothers and babié 
may not suffer for the bare necessities. When winter 
months are severe and labor conditions are bad the 
Emergency Fund does a Christlike service. 

Following right along with the work of the nurse is 
a Religious Visitation Committee of the church. It is 
made up of about twenty carefully chosen women who 
can visit in the homes of the poor, and, with tact and 
winsomeness, break in some way the Bread of Life. 
This is a beautiful and profoundly important part of 
the follow-up work of the Clinic. It may not bring 
large numbers of these people into the membership of 
the Central Church. The Baby Clinic was not de- 
signed to increase the membership of the Central 
Church. It was designed to do a practical service to 
the bodies of little ones whom Jesus loves. Those who 
are led into the church are welcomed. Those who pre- 
fer some other church are urged to attend that church. 
Those who do not go to any church are served as well. 
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The Clinic opens every Tuesday and Thursday after- 
noons with a worship and devotional service led by a 
consecrated Christian woman. Central Church re- 
alized that the deepest need of the mothers who bring 
their babies to her door for healing is to know the 
Great Physician. Life is to call for something more 
than bodily health from these little ones. They need 
most to be led in the way of righteousness. It is a 
beautiful sight to see these mothers and babies grouped 
around the piano, singing simple gospel hymns, bowing 
in an earnest prayer, and listening to a short practical 
talk about the Jesus way of life. In many cases this 
is the only religious service these mothers are ever able 
to attend. Many of them are already Christians but 
are prevented from attending services because of large 
families of children, and often because they are not 
able to dress so as to be comfortable in our modern 
churches. This may be a terrible commentary upon 
the Church of Christ in our generation, but it is the 
truth. These mothers are among their own kind at the 
Clinic, and a definite attempt is made to give them some 
real food for the soul. These workers have seen many 
instances of hearts touched in the Baby Clinic which 
would probably never have been touched elsewhere. 
And there are people upon the roll of this church, in 
the departments of its Sunday school, and in their 
places at the hours of worship, who have been led into 
this fellowship through the unselfish ministry of the 
Baby Clinic. 

The Central Church’s Baby Clinic offers an avenue 
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of service for a large number of earnest Christians. 
About sixty-five persons are connected actively with the 
various phases of the work, and in addition there are 
many others who sew and give to its support. Some 
twenty volunteer workers help conduct the Clinics each 
week. Many of these have been years in the work and 
are now well-trained for their places. 

The expenses of the Clinic are provided for by a 
regular budget allowance from the church, and through 
gifts from individuals who are interested in its work. 

The writer of this article is not a member of Central 
Church nor a contributor to the work of the Baby 
Clinic. And so he may voice a word of praise for this 
work without any possibility of boasting. The Central 
Presbyterian Church is a great church. It is made up 
of a great-hearted Christian people. It stands in a 
great city and faces a tremendous mission responsibility. 
It is to be congratulated for holding its place in a 
needy field. The injection of such an institution as 
the Baby Clinic into its program has put it in position 
to render a larger service. It is upon its very face an 
unselfish service, and done always in the name of the 
Christ who loved little ones with a passion his church 
needs alway to keep. If I were the pastor of a city 
church where such a service as this was needed, I 
would count it an invaluable asset in trying to reach 
the hearts of my people. Here are the hands of Christ 
reaching through the hands of his followers to carry 
on his Ministry of Healing. 

Atlanta, Ga. 





Caring for the Sick 7 Mountains 


HOSPITAL is one of 


ua RACE 
the departments of the Edgar 


Tufts Memorial Association, 
located in the mountains of Western 
North Carolina. We are eight miles 
from the nearest narrow-gauge rail- 
road point and thirty-five miles from 
the nearest broad-gauge railroad, half 
way between Lenoir, N. C., and John- 
son City, Tenn., at Banner Elk, Avery 
County. This is one of the Home 
Mission hospitals of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church under the con- 
trol of Holston Presbytery of the 
Synod of Appalachia and Concord 
Presbytery of the Synod of North 
Carolina. 

Rural medical service has been 
gradually breaking down for the past 
twenty years and more especially for 
the past decade. What applies to the 
lowland rural communities is especially true in the 
more isolated mountain sections, In spite of all our 
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progress in consolidated schools, 
good roads, and materia] expansion, 
the facilities for caring for the sick 
in rural communities has not kept 
pace with progress in other lines. 
Grace Hospital had its beginning 
more than twenty years ago, in con- 
nection with a mountain school which 
was made necessary by the gathering 
together of young people in this com- 
munity of less than three hundred 
people. The responsibility of the 
physical care and the public health 
problem became very acute to the 
management of the school at that 
time. Funds were secured from vari- 
ous sources and a fourteen-room 
wooden building was constructed to 
be used as a residence and an office 
for a physician. Medical service 
was carried on in this way for three 
years, then six rooms were set aside for patients and 
the process begun of educating the people to avail 
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themselves of the crude hospital facilities. After 
twelve years of experience with only one nurse as as- 
sistant, taking care of the office and hospital pa- 
tients in the absence of the physician, we were able 
to influence outside philanthropy to provide the 
necessary funds for building a small fire-proof gen- 
eral hospital with an operating room, sterilizing room, 
laboratory, and other equipment for the care and com- 
fort, the diagnosis and treatment of patients. At this 
juncture a second physician was added. Homes for 
the two physicians were provided on the grounds of 
the hospital, a nurses’ training school and home was 
provided to care for the nursing personnel of the in- 
stitution. ‘These four buildings at the present time 
make up the hospital unit, together with fourteen nurses 
and a total of twenty-three workers. 


The professional services are divided into two parts, 
one doctor taking the medical, obstetrical, and X-ray 
end of the work, while the other is responsible for the 
general surgery and administration. Our work is 
divided into two main departments, the out-patient de- 
partment and the in-patient department. In the out- 
patient work the people are allowed to choose their own 
physician, returning for examination and treatment as 
necessary from time to time. With this policy we are 
able to care for 6,000 office calls each year, while the 
in-patient department discharged in 1920, 702 bed pa- 
tients. They were divided as follows: Surgical, 272; 
Medical, 266; Obstetrical, 57; and other classifications 
107. These patients come largely from the home mis- 
sion field of Holston Presbytery, drawn from nine sur- 
rounding counties in two states, due to the fact that we 
are a border county. Every effort is used to cooperate 
with the home mission workers in this field to the end 
that a closer tie can be made with the workers and the 
local people they are serving. 


As an educational institution Grace Hospital offers 
an opportunity for the young ladies of the mountains 
to secure a profession. Students are required to serve 
three full years in the hospital. During nine months 
of each year, they are taught in the classroom by the 
superintendent. This instruction is supplemented by 
lectures, quizes, demonstrations, and clinical teaching 
by various members of the staff. 

Cookery and Dietetics are demonstrated in the diet 
kitchen, and a full course of lectures is given in the 
classroom which embraces a theoretical study of foods, 
the caloric system of dieting, and the practical applica- 
tion of diet to the various diseases in cases under treat- 
ment. 

The nurses are given a careful ethical training, and 
are constantly reminded that their profession is a call- 
ing of high moral standard and an opportunity for 
Christian service. As an educational institution and in 
order to serve the isolated communities, the Board of 
Trustees authorized an establishment of a school for 
midwives. Statistics show that fifteen per cent of 
2,400,000 births each year are attended by midwives 
rather than by physicians. For many generations this 
work has been carried out by the uneducated and the 
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Present building, 
Doctor’s home and Lees-McRae Institute in back- 
ground. ‘ 


Grace Hospital, Banner Elk, N. C. 


untrained women of these local communities and we be- 
lieve that six months to one year’s training at Grace 
Hospital in the maternity department will prove a 
great blessing to these communities. 

To sum up our four departments, we have first, the 
dispensary group; second, the bed patients; third, Grace 
Hospital Training School for Nurses; and fourth, 
School for Maternity workers. This program is suffi- 
cient to challenge the best efforts of the hospital staff 
and the people of our Church who are interested in 
carrying on a program that helps to meet the needs of 
the present and better prepares the people in an edu- 
cational way. 

The first hospital building was of six beds, carried 
on for a period of twelve years and proved to be in- 
adequate and unable to meet the opportunities tha 
present themselves. The second building, which is now 
occupied, has been outgrown. We are forced to use the 
halls, the private rooms are occupied by two and three 
patients and we average more each day in the year 
than the capacity of the institution. 

The Duke Endowment has recognized the service that 
is being given, and the opportunity for even greater 
service, and has donated $35,000 on a total cost of 
$75,000 for a-new building which is now under con- 
struction. All the money to match the gift of the Duke 
Endowment has not been secured, and I am sure mein- 
bers of the Southern Presbyterian Church would wel- 
come an opportunity to recognize the gift from the 
Duke Endowment by matching its gift. 

The general policy under which the hospital has been 
operating since 1924 has proven very satisfactory, and 
after five years’ experience we find no reason for 
changing this general policy. 
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First—That it shall receive its proportional part of 
the benefits of this organization as well as assume its 
part of the obligations. 

Second—That it shall administer the physical and 
public health problems of the Lees-McRae Institute 
and the Grandfather Orphans’ Home. 

Third—That it shall follow the plan of the giver 
of the new department in serving as wide a. section of 
the mountain territory as possible, caring for the sick 
and ministering to the wounded. 

Fourth—That it shall be an institution for the sick, 
without regard to race or creed. 

Fifth—That the department have a progressive policy 
and allow the institution to grow and expand to the 
limits of its opportunity. 

Sixth—That we shall have a department for the 
training of young women for the nursing profession, 
and in this way become an educational institution. 

Seventh—The financial policy is to secure funds from 
any legitimate source for the purpose of enlarging the 
sphere of usefulness of the institution. 

Eighth—To hold the ccst per day per patient to 
the minimum consistent with adequate service. 

Ninth—Insist, and if necessary require individuals 
and organization receiving service from the institution 
to pay a reasonable fee, if within their power to do so. 
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Tenth—All worthy charity shall receive free treat- 
ment. 

Eleventh—Physicians shall not receive any com- 
pensation from the institution, and will depend entirely 
upon their private work or upon those who are able to 
pay more than the hospital account. 

Twelfth—aAll patients’ obligations will first be to the 
institution. Any compensation above that point shall 
go to the physician or physicians. 

Medical service in the foreign mission field has re- 
sulted in untold good to the mission workers in the ad- 
vancement of the Christian religion. We believe that 
our own Southern Church has too long neglected the 
opportunity and the great need in our home mission 
field. Our experience with home mission workers in 
the Holston Presbytery has reacted favorably to the 
work in this district to bring patients to the hospital, 
prepared to give them care in the great hour of need. 

Grace Hospital offers an opportunity to our Church 
to fulfill this need in this district. If sufficient funds 
are given to complete building and equipment the 
Church will own and control an institution strategically 
located in the heart of the Appalachian Mountains. 

Do you, as a Southern Presbyterian, want to have a 
part in this work? Send contributions to Grace Hos- 
pital, Banner Elk, N. C. 

Banner Elk, N. C. 


Practical Nursing in Rabun County, Georgia 


. » S ONE of the pioneer workers in the Synod of 

A Georgia, I have had a wonderful opportunity of 
serving in the capacity of a practical nurse in the 
field of Rabun County. Our county has several iso- 
lated communities, one of them being Persimmon, in 
which I made my residence for several years. This 
community does not have adequate medical facilities, 
being fourteen miles from the nearest doctor, and in 
the winter is practically inaccessible because of un- 
believably bad roads. There are no trained or prac- 
tical nurses there except myself. Our people often do 
not possess the means to obtain medical aid, and many 
of them know very little of hygiene and sanitation, or 
methods of combating disease. All of this constitutes 
a very real need, and our Church has accepted the 
challenge of this need, and has tried to meet it in vari- 
ous ways. 

Our chief problems were lack of education alonz 
health lines, the lack of proper materials and equip- 
ment to use in nursing, and then the need for the 
actual nursing itself. 

We have tried to educate our people along health 
lines, using freely the material sent out by the State 
Board of Health. We have distributed literature on 
health subjects such as Parental Care, Infant Feeding, 
Preparation of Foods, Prevention of Disease, etc. 
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These have been read and discussed in the different 
homes. 

A very great help in connection with the actual nurs- 
ing in the homes has been our Loan Chest. This con- 
sists of articles such at hot water bags, syringes, ther- 
mometers, sheets, gowns, etc., which are the property 
of the Presbyterian Church there in Persimmon. The 
Chest is loaned out to our people in case of sickness. 
Many of them are not equipped with the barest necessi- 
ties for sickness, and these things are often badly needed 
and greatly appreciated. 

Our Medicine Chest, too, has proven indispensable 
many times. In it we have had simple remedies, and 
also first-aid equipment, to be given out to our people 
in case of need. We have had a great many calls, 
many of our people walking three and four miles to 
get gauze, or ointment, or some simple purgative. 

Some of them are not financially able to have a doc- 
tor’s service save in very acute cases, and so we have 
engaged doctors at times for our patients, and paid the 
fees ourselves from the Treasury. This Treasury, 


which is considerably smaller than it sounds, is sup- 
plied by the proceeds from the sales of used clothing, 
which we conduct in several places in our county. 
During my three years in Rabun County I have had 
a variety of cases—typhoid fever, flu, pneumonia, diph- 
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theria, obstetrical cases, and the treatment and care of 
all kinds of cuts, wounds, and sores. In undertaking 
some of these cases, I have had to put aside my regular 
work for a time, and devote myself entirely to the pa- 
tient, until the danger was past. In others, I have 
visited in the homes, and given instruction to the wife 
or mother or person in charge. 

Three of the most strenuous and yet the most inter- 
esting weeks I have ever spent were at a home in Per- 
simmon where I was nursing in an obstetrical case. 
The doctor had practically given this poor mother up. 
Two hours more would decide, he said. The mother 
pleaded with me not to leave her. There was no one 
to look after her except her two girls, who were in their 
early teens. I took the case with uneasiness, for I 
realized, to some extent, just how hard a battle it was 
going to be to pull her through. All kinds of com- 
plications set in, and I felt at times that I was surely 
going to lose my patient. But after a great deal of suf- 
fering on her part, she was well enough at the end of 
three weeks so that I could leave her in the care of 
her family. 

During my stay at this home a medical and first aid 
kit was sent in for my use. It proved to be a signal 
for all sorts of minor catastrophes. I laughingly ac- 
cused my folks of getting burned and cut, etc., just to 
get me to use some of my new remedies on them. While 
there I treated sores, burns, cuts, a bad leg, a sick baby 
—in fact, nearly everybody on the place but the father 
of the home and the dog. I even treated the two little 
white mules! They were used for “riding the mail” 
up to another isolated community—-Plum Orchard, 
fifteen miles away. A sixteen-year-old girl, daughter 
of my patient, made this trip every other day, rain or 
shine. The backs of these mules were kept continually 
irritated by the saddle, and now they had become in- 
fected, and were terribly swollen in places. A very 
simple treatment was effective in relieving their discom- 
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fort. They were really the most docile patients I ever 
had, and I am extremely proud of my reputation as a 
“hoss doctor’! I heard some time ago from the girl 
who carried the mail that they had never been infected 
since. 

Through nursing in this family I was given an op- 
portunity to know them and to love them, and there 
they learned to have confidence in me also. I believe 
this is one of the most effective forms of service, espe- 
cially in a pioneer field where there is prejudice. Just 
the other day we began to reap some harvest from this 
seed sowing. This mother, who is very fine and brave 
and capable, became a member of our little church at 
Persimmon, and will in the future no doubt prove a 
great influence for good in her home and community. 
Our nursing gave the young Home Missionary minister 
his first entrance into this home. 

In other cases it has broken down walls of prejudice, 
and made our people look more favorably upon “the 
Presbyterians” and upon the message we present. In 
serving in this way I feel that we are truly following 
closely in the Great Physician’s footsteps. I feel also 
that this phase of our home mission work ought to be 
emphasized more. There are surely many communities 
like Persimmon in our country, and especially in the 
mountains, whose health needs are being greatly ne- 
glected. I believe that there is a great opportunity 
awaiting the truly consecrated nurse or doctor who is 
willing to bury himself in these needy fields, not only 
as social welfare workers, but as real missionaries to 
the hearts of these people. “The harvest truly is great, 
but the laborers are few: pray ye therefore the Lord 
of the harvest, that he would send forth laborers into 
his harvest.’’ Pray also that He may continue to raise 
up friends for the support of His workers already upon 
the field. 


Clayton, Georgia. 





Muinistering to the Sick 


Kansas City Italian Institute 
By MRS. J. B. BISCEGLIA 


HE invaluable contribution made by Foreign Med- 
T ical Missionaries to the welfare and happiness 
of uncivilized people and to medical science is 
well known by Christians everywhere. The splendid 
work done for our mountain people, the Indians, and 
our colored population in the great Southland is a 
source of well-deserved praise. But very little is 
known, and consequently little appreciation shown, of 
the very important service rendered by prominent med- 
ical men, with a true missionary spirit, to the foreign- 
born and their children in our Home Mission field. 
The Italian community of Kansas City, Mo., num- 
bering between 10,000 and 15,000 in 1918, had only 
two Italian general practitioners. The reputation of 


these two had been greatly impaired by their mutual 
mud-slinging. The field was being crowded by incom- 
petent American physicians who, unable to earn a 
living in their respective communities, catered to what 
they considered the ignorant foreigners. Coupled with 
this were the meager earnings of the bread winners, 
their large families, and the fact that, having only 
recently come from Italy, they had to set up new homes, 
and pay for the furniture or for their little house on 
the installment plan. 

With such a situation the health conditions of the 
community can be easily imagined. Our people could 
not secure competent medical attention, and they only 
appealed to the physicians (in whom they had lost 
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Waiting for the doctors. Italian Institute, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


confidence) as a last resort. Our men fared somewhat 
better because of the economical factor involved. The 
immediate help of the factory doctors, and the impera- 
tive need to see that they resumed the burden of the 
family, worked miracles in restoring them to health. 
But as far as specialists for Children’s and women’s 
diseases or first-class practitioners were concerned, they 
were practically unknown to our community. 


It was with this situation clearly in mind that Mr-.. 


Bisceglia first presented the need of some medical work 
in connection with our Italian Institute and Chapel. 
He gradually won over the opposition, and finally 


gained the support of the Board of Managers, later of 
>: Session. Finally, through the initial gift of one 


undred dollars, by Mrs. J. N. Johnson, he started a 
clinic. 

He secured at first the service of Dr. Walter Hol- 
brook, an eminent surgeon of the city, who, though no 
longer connected with the clinic, graciously gives his 
services whenever requested. In turn we have had the 
services of Doctors Hill, Connell, McPherson, Simpson, 
Aull, and Saladino. The two who have served most 
are our beloved Chief-of-Staff, Dr. M. A. Hanna, and 
his associate, Dr. J. W. Halberg. 

Dr. Hanna is one of the most prominent obstetricians 
in Kansas City, and a surgeon of the highest standing. 
The women of our community who patronize the clinic 
at the Italian Institute have at last found in him a 
real friend, a wise counselor, and a man of science of 
the highest caliber. The same can be said of Dr. Hal- 
berg and Dr. Aull in their respective specialties. 

The Clinic handles an average of 2,000 cases each 
year. From young women with minor complaints, to 
women advanced in years with lingering diseases, they 
come to the clinic. Having been abused by ignorant 
mid-wives and all kinds of quacks, they come to our 
doctors with the same expectations and faith that im- 
pelled them to take long journeys to remote sanctuaries 
in their homeland. They bring their children to our 
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Behind the Scenes. Italian Institute, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


pediatrician, who builds up their little bodies, 
strengthens their bones, and straightens up their tiny 
limbs. Thanks to his service, these children will no 
longer go through life maimed or handicapped, unable 
to face life’s tremendous competition. 

One day a young mother, barely eighteen years old, 
walked into our clinic with two precious bundles, one 
in each arm. They were twin girls, one weighing very 
little over four pounds and the other about five pounds. 
The father was only twenty and had been out of work 
for several months. The first thing the mother said, 
as she laid her babies on the table, and undressed them 
to be weighed, was: ‘Mrs. Bisceglia, they cry, cry, cry, 
day and night. They are always with their fingers in 
their mouths. I don’t have enough nourishment for 
them, and I can’t afford to buy milk because my hus- 
band has been without work for several months.” The 
nurse discovered that the babies, a little over one month 
old, instead of gaining, had lost. The doctor looked 
at the young mother and said, “You are not strong 
enough to nurse them, you must give them artificial 
feeding, otherwise you will lose your babies.” Tears 
rolled from her eyes as she said, “But doctor, I can’t 
afford to buy. milk!” and turning to me: ‘What will 
I do, Mrs. Bisceglia? Can you help me to secure milk 
for my babies?” We succeeded in getting milk and 
clothing for the babies, and they began to gain at once. 

During the first part of winter, living in a poorly 
heated home, these babies both caught bad colds. They 
had a temperature, and coughed very hard. Again the 
mother came running to the Mission for help, saying, 
“Please call a doctor, I am afraid my babies are going 
to die.” Our physician came and phoned the Mission 
immediately, informing us that the twins had pneu- 
monia and should go to the hospital at once. We made 
the necessary arrangements, and after four weeks they 
were dismissed from the hospital in very good condi- 
tion. 

The mother of eight children who was still in her 
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thirties, with a very weak heart, was expecting another 
child. She told us that she was afraid to face the 
ordeal, not for herself, but for her children, who, in 
their tender years, would be compelled to face life 
motherless. She had seen how other orphans had been 
neglected, abused, mistreated, and she could not even 
bear that thought. Our good doctors assured her of 
their interest, and gave her all their attention and help. 
Their treatments strengthened her, they assisted her 
throughout the prenatal period and, after a hard con- 
finement, returned her home, greatly improved, to her 
children. 


The children of our Nursery School, fifty in number, 
between the ages of two and five, are examined once 
a week by our doctor, who keeps a clinical record of 
physical condition, reports specific defects to various 
specialists of our clinic or to the children’s hospital, 
and treats all minor ailments. Cod-liver oil is gladly 
taken by our children; graham crackers and fresh 
wholesome milk are given daily to every child. Cor- 
rective exercises, fresh air, and sunshine, build up 
strong healthy bodies and clean minds, while they con- 
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tribute much to the formation of the groundwork for 
fine characters. 

A visiting nurse from the Kansas City Visiting Nurse 
Association helps in the clinic, and does some follow- 
up work in the homes. But the need is for a full- 
time nurse, one with a true missionary spirit, who will 
go into the homes of our people and carry, not only a 
health message, but a Christianizing influence; one who 
can point to Christ, and in His name say: “I bring 
unto you good tidings of great joy, and the most up-to- 
date information about sanitation.” 

In spite of the handicaps, lack of adequate room, 
and limited budget for equipment and medicine, we 
can point with a great deal of joy and satisfaction to 
thousands into whose lives we have been able to bring 
a ray of sunshine. There are mothers who can con- 
tinue to care for their children, fathers who have re- 
turned to their employments and are once again self- 
supporting, and children who are not going through 
life handicapped. With greater joy still we can gladly 
say that God’s heart has been made happy in heaven 
through the birth of many souls into His Kingdom. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















Emily Estes Memorial Building. Home of Colored Nurses’ Training School, 
Stillman Institute. Mrs. J. G. Snedecor in Foreground. 


Colored Nurses’ Hospital Training School 


By REV. R. A. BROWN, D. D. 


HE Emily Estes Memorial Building is a gift from 

the women of the Church and was erected out of 

___ the proceeds from the 1928 Birthday Offering. 

This beautiful and substantial building stands as a 
material answer to prayer. 

Nothing has been more greatly needed than this to 

meet the health needs of the Negro race in the South. 

As a people they have lived in congested districts in 





the city, and in ignorance and filth in the rural dis- 
tricts. Disease and immorality are no more than would 
be expected from such conditions. 

This work of training colored nurses has boundless 
possibilities for service. We expect our girls to be quali- 
fied to enter many fields of usefulness. They will be 
qualified for nursing in the sick room, for community 
nursing, for medical missionary work, and for teaching 
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in the public schools. All of these are avenues of real 
constructive and almost pioneer service among our Negro 
people of the South. 

It is the purpose of the institution to give these girls 
a thorough and comprehensive course of training. It 
will be a paramount purpose always to teach Christian 
Ethics from the viewpoint of Jesus. The Spirit of 
the Master is recognized as an invaluable preparation 
for service in the home and sick room. Hence, we 
hope always to put this first. Jesus Himself felt in 
his physical self a yearning for human sympathy and 
ministration when He said, “I was sick and ye minis- 
tered unto me.” No doubt when He healed the poor 
woman having an issue of blood and the man blind 
from his birth, people called it godlike service. Such 
service is still possible in his name and these young 
women will be prepared to enter into it with his spirit. 

In addition, these pupils will receive instruction in 
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the following subjects: Anatomy and Physiology, Bac- 
teriology, Personal Hygiene and Sanitation, Drugs and 
Solutions, Massage, Elementary and Advanced Nurs- 
ing, Ethics, History and Social Basis of Nursing, Hos- 
pital Housekeeping, Nutrition and Dietetherapy, Lab- 
oratory Technic, Pathology and Urinalysis, Practical 
Work, Psychology, Nervous and Mental Diseases, Ob- 
stetrical Nursing, Communicable, Occupational, Ve- 
nereal, and Children’s Diseases, Institutional Work, 
Community Hygiene, and Public Sanitation. 

All this teaching work, of course, will be done by 
the doctors and nurses in the Hospital. 

The Southern Presbyterian Church has a right to 
be proud of this new venture in constructive Chris- 
tian service. May we have the prayers of all the 
Church that God’s blessing may be upon the work 
from its very beginning. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





A Letter From Mrs. J. G. Snedecor 


DraR FRIENDS: 

I am very glad indeed to know that you want the 
latest news from Stillman. I think your plan for 
keeping the Birthday objects and gifts before the Aux- 
iliary of your Church is an ideal one, and I am glad 
to speak of the Nurses’ Hospital Training School. The 
building is nearly finished and I hope to send you a 
picture of it before your meeting. It follows the same 
architectural style as the old Colonial Home that was 
on the grounds when this place was bought thirty years 
ago. 

The Nurses’ Training School idea has caught the 
attention and enthusiasm of the girls here, and they 
are waiting eagerly for the Hospital to open. We 
have two girls taking some special work in High 
School while waiting. They will be our first students. 

We look forward to the time when our graduates 
will be able to go into their own communities and 
teach the children, young people, and adults that the 
temple of the body is holy, and should be cared for, 
and then show how to do it. Some of them will do 
regular community nursing, and others will do public 
school teaching. With this added training they can 
help build up the health standards in the community. 

Still others will go into the homes of white people 
and do practical nursing at much more moderate 
charges than the present rate. In old days when a 
person was sick, neighbors and friends lent willing, if 


not efficient, help with the nursing; but now a nurse 
has become a necessity. It has been well said that 
ordinary people cannot afford to be sick, but only the 
very poor who can use the Charity Wards, and the 
wealthy who can employ graduate nurses. It is to 
meet ‘this need that we hope that Christian Negro 
girls can be trained. 


I wish that you could go with me into the new 
building. We enter the hall and to the right is the 
office; back of that, the clinic and classroom. Across 
the hall on the left are two wards. Upstairs on the 
left is the operating room, and another small ward. 
Across on the right are six private rooms, which can 
be used when needed, and another small four-bed ward. 

You will be interested to know that the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of Alabama is giving, in addition to the 
regular gifts, $1,000 from their Blessing Box Fund to 
furnish the wards, and have asked me to spend it for 
them. One private room is being furnished by a 
friend, and we hope that the others will be taken 
later. 

We at Stillman are rejoicing over the prospect and 
want to renew our thanks to the sixteen Synodical 
Auxiliaries for their wonderful gift. May a rich bless- 
ing come to all of us. 

Sincerely yours in the work, 
Mrs. J. G. SNEDECOR. 
Ala. 


Tuscaloosa, 
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Continuing the Work °° Great Physician 
in the Mountains 


By DR. E. J. KNOPF, Highland Institute 


T WAS just a week ago tonight that I sat down to 
write this article for THE SuRvEy, when a man 
rapped at our door and said as I opened, “Doctor, 

will you come with me to see my brother who has been 
shot in the mouth?” We went that night for seven 
miles up and down noisy and swollen creeks, through 
cold and wet. Finally we arrived to find a young man, 
shot with both whiskey and lead, lying on a blood- 
soaked cot in a cabin. Whiskey and pistols are still 
doing their part here to bring shame, disgrace, and an 
untimely death to many. 

It is now a little over two months since we came 
to Highland to be welcomed by the Superintendent, 
Mr. Blain, and his staff of workers. We came to take 
up the work of organizing and building up the medical 
phase of mission work in this part of the mountains. 
Since then our work has been both interesting and 
gratifying. It is my desire to tell you something about 
why and how we are trying to continue the work of 
Jesus Christ, who gave so much of His ministry to 
the work of healing men’s bodies and relieving human 
suffering. 


Our work here reaches out over a territory of 400 
square miles in every direction. We try to serve those 
who do not have access to medical aid except by load- 
ing their sick on mule back, or jolting them ten or fif- 
teen miles over rocks, boulders, and mud holes by 
wagon. Often the injurious effect from the exposure 
of the trip brings serious consequences. The doctor 
must often ford rivers and creeks, mount over rocks 
and ledges, weather the cold and rain, feel his way 
through the darkness, and endure the filth and dirt. 
Why? In order that the work of the Great Physician 
may be continued. One afternoon I was called to see 
aman five miles up the creek. When I arrived there, 
it was late. I administered medical aid and started 
back just as the heavy black clouds were gathering for 
a rain-storm. ‘The country was new and the mule I 
was riding was old. The storm and thick woods caused 
darkness to come on rapidly. The trail was completely 
enveloped in darkness, so I trusted the mule to take 
me home. He, being a mule, had no horse sense and 
we were lost. LOST! and in darkness. How I wished 
for a light to guide me on that trail homeward. All 
through these mountains there are many who are grop- 
ing for light, living in darkness, and lost. They need 
to be rescued from their lost condition of sin and shame. 
When I finally reached home that night, after hailing 
a man who came along, three men had been waiting 
for hours to take me six miles over. the hills to see a 
girl they said had been sick for some days. I ate a 





bite and started. We arrived about midnight and I 
was shown into a home which was too dilapidated to 
be considered a decent pig barn in Iowa. There on a 
cot lay a young girl twenty-two years old, who had 
developed meningitis. Her physical condition and sur- 
roundings were indescribably filthy. I could not re- 
turn that night, so a bed was offered me. I looked in 
and I looked under, which should I choose. I chose 
and asked God to keep me until morning, when I asked 
that the girl be moved to the hospital. There she was 
cleaned up, made comfortable, but in spite of our every 
medical attention, her soul took flight a few days later. 
Her body was put in a clean white dress and a rough 
box. All in our power was done to show her and her 
people that we are trying to continue the work of the 
Great Physician. We failed to restore her to health, 
but God saw fit to give her a new body and a new 
home. 

Other scenes and incidents I could tell about. Space 
and time will allow for only a glimpse at our other 
activities. 


Monthly Health Clinics are being held at four dif- 
ferent points, which enable people who need medical 
attention to come for shorter distances, and puts us in 
contact with people that we could not otherwise reach. 
Our nurse, Miss MacDuffie, is here solely because she 
is interested in having a part in this Ministry of Heal- 
ing and helping. She gives instruction in Home Nurs- 
ing to High School girls, so that when these girls go 
back to their respective communities they will have 
some knowledge on nursing and sanitation and so be 
able to give practical help to the sick. 

The building we use for a hospital has two wards 
upstairs, which in an emergency accommodate from 
eight to ten patients. Some improvements have been 
made, but as a whole the structure and equipment is 
inadequate to do work that will win the confidence 
the institution deserves. We do the best we can under 
the circumstances, but how much more could be done 
if people with means could be made to realize the need 
of a Health and Healing center here among the High- 
land Hills. Here in precept and principle we are try- 
ing to carry on the work of Christ. 

People are coming to us. We know their possessions 
are very small, but they pay when they can. Prac- 
tically all pay something for their treatment, but al- 
ways there are some who cannot. There are those of 
you who may read this and say, “Good Work.” It is 
more, it is God’s Work, and needs men and women 
who will pray and pay for its success. 

Guerrant, Ky. 
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in the public schools. All of these are avenues of real 
constructive and almost pioneer service among our Negro 
people of the South. 

It is the purpose of the institution to give these girls 
a thorough and comprehensive course of training. It 
will be a paramount purpose always to teach Christian 
Ethics from the viewpoint of Jesus. The Spirit of 
the Master is recognized as an invaluable preparation 
for service in the home and sick room. Hence, we 
hope always to put this first. Jesus Himself felt in 
his physical self a yearning for human sympathy and 
ministration when He said, “I was sick and ye minis- 
tered unto me.”” No doubt when He healed the poor 
woman having an issue of blood and the man blind 
from his birth, people called it godlike service. Such 
service is still possible in his name and these young 
women will be prepared to enter into it with his spirit. 

In addition, these pupils will receive instruction in 
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the following subjects: Anatomy and Physiology, Bac- 
teriology, Personal Hygiene and Sanitation, Drugs and 
Solutions, Massage, Elementary and Advanced Nurs- 
ing, Ethics, History and Social Basis of Nursing, Hos- 
pital Housekeeping, Nutrition and Dietetherapy, Lab- 
oratory Technic, Pathology and Urinalysis, Practical 
Work, Psychology, Nervous and Mental Diseases, Ob- 
stetrical Nursing, Communicable, Occupational, Ve- 
nereal, and Children’s Diseases, Institutional Work, 
Community Hygiene, and Public Sanitation. 

All this teaching work, of course, will be done by 
the doctors and nurses in the Hospital. 

The Southern Presbyterian Church has a right to 
be proud of this new venture in constructive Chris- 
tian service. May we have the prayers of all the 
Church that God’s blessing may be upon the work 
from its very beginning. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





A Letter From Mrs. }. G. Snedecor 


Dear FRIENDS: 

I am very glad indeed to know that you want the 
latest news from Stillman. I think your plan for 
keeping the Birthday objects and gifts before the Aux- 
iliary of your Church is an ideal one, and I am glad 
to speak of the Nurses’ Hospital Training School. The 
building is nearly finished and I hope to send you a 
picture of it before your meeting. It follows the same 
architectural style as the old Colonial Home that was 
on the grounds when this place was bought thirty years 
ago. 

The Nurses’ Training School idea has caught the 
attention and enthusiasm of the girls here, and they 
are waiting eagerly for the Hospital to open. We 
have two girls taking some special work in High 
School while waiting. They will be our first students. 

We look forward to the time when our graduates 
will be able to go into their own communities and 
teach the children, young people, and adults that the 
temple of the body is holy, and should be cared for, 
and then show how to do it. Some of them will do 
regular community nursing, and others will do public 
school teaching. With this added training they can 
help build up the health standards in the community. 

Still others will go into the homes of white people 
and do practical nursing at much more moderate 
charges than the present rate. In old days when a 
person was sick, neighbors and friends lent willing, if 


not efficient, help with the nursing; but now a nurse 
has become a necessity. It has been well said that 
ordinary: people cannot afford to be sick, but only the 
very poor who can use the Charity Wards, and the 
wealthy who can employ graduate nurses. It is to 
meet ‘this need that we hope that Christian Negro 
girls can be trained. 


I wish that you could go with me into the new 
building. We enter the hall and to the right is the 
office; back of that, the clinic and classroom. Across 
the hall on the left are two wards. Upstairs on the 
left is the operating room, and another small ward. 
Across on the right are six private rooms, which can 
be used when needed, and another small four-bed ward. 

You will be interested to know that the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of Alabama is giving, in addition to the 
regular gifts, $1,000 from their Blessing Box Fund to 
furnish the wards, and have asked me to spend it for 
them. One private room is being furnished by a 
friend, and we hope that the others will be taken 
later. 

We at Stillman are rejoicing over the prospect and 
want to renew our thanks to the sixteen Synodical 
Auxiliaries for their wonderful gift. May a rich bless- 
ing come to all of us. 

Sincerely yours in the work, 
Mrs. J. G. SNEDECOR. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
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T WAS just a week ago tonight that I sat down to 
write this article for THE SuRvEY, when a man 
rapped at our door and said as I opened, “Doctor, 

will you come with me to see my brother who has been 
shot in the mouth?” We went that night for seven 
miles up and down noisy and swollen creeks, through 
cold and wet. Finally we arrived to find a young man, 
shot with both whiskey and lead, lying on a blood- 
soaked cot in a cabin. Whiskey and pistols are still 
doing their part here to bring shame, disgrace, and an 
untimely death to many. 

It is now a little over two months since we came 
to Highland to be welcomed by the Superintendent, 
Mr. Blain, and his staff of workers. We came to take 
up the work of organizing and building up the medical 
phase of mission work in this part of the mountains. 
Since then our work has been both interesting and 
gratifying. It is my desire to tell you something about 
why and how we are trying to continue the work of 
Jesus Christ, who gave so much of His ministry to 
the work of healing men’s bodies and relieving human 
suffering. 


Our work here reaches out over a territory of 400 
square miles in every direction. We try to serve those 
who do not have access to medical aid except by load- 
ing their sick on mule back, or jolting them ten or fif- 
teen miles over rocks, boulders, and mud holes by 
wagon. Often the injurious effect from the exposure 
of the trip brings serious consequences. The doctor 
must often ford rivers and creeks, mount over rocks 
and ledges, weather the cold and rain, feel his way 
through the darkness, and endure the filth and dirt. 
Why? In order that the work of the Great Physician 
may be continued. One afternoon I was called to see 
a man five miles up the creek. When [ arrived there, 
it was late. I administered medical aid and started 
back just as the heavy black clouds were gathering for 
a rain-storm. The country was new and the mule I 
was riding was old. The storm and thick woods caused 
darkness to come on rapidly. The trail was completely 
enveloped in darkness, so I trusted the mule to take 
me home. He, being a mule, had no horse sense and 
we were lost. LOST! and in darkness. How I wished 
for a light to guide me on that trail homeward. All 
through these mountains there are many who are grop- 
ing for light, living in darkness, and lost. They need 
to be rescued from their lost condition of sin and shame. 
When I finally reached home that night, after hailing 
a man who came along, three men had been waiting 
for hours to take me six miles over. the hills to see a 
girl they said had been sick for some days. I ate a 
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bite and started. We arrived about midnight and I 
was shown into a home which was too dilapidated to 
be considered a decent pig barn in Iowa. There on a 
cot lay a young girl twenty-two years old, who had 
developed meningitis. Her physical condition and sur- 
roundings were indescribably filthy. I could not re- 
turn that night, so a bed was offered me. I looked in 
and I looked under, which should I choose. I chose 
and asked God to keep me until morning, when I asked 
that the girl be moved to the hospital. There she was 
cleaned up, made comfortable, but in spite of our every 
medical attention, her soul took flight a few days later. 
Her body was put in a clean white dress and a rough 
box. All in our power was done to show her and her 
people that we are trying to continue the work of the 
Great Physician. We failed to restore her to health, 
but God saw fit to give her a new body and a new 
home. 

Other scenes and incidents I could tell about. Space 
and time will allow for only a glimpse at our other 
activities. 

Monthly Health Clinics are being held at four dif- 
ferent points, which enable people who need medical 
attention to come for shorter distances, and puts us in 
contact with people that we could not otherwise reach. 
Our nurse, Miss MacDuffie, is here solely because she 
is interested in having a part in this Ministry of Heal- 
ing and helping. She gives instruction in Home Nurs- 
ing to High School girls, so that when these girls go 
back to their respective communities they will have 
some knowledge on nursing and sanitation and so be 
able to give practical help to the sick. 

The building we use for a hospital has two wards 
upstairs, which in an emergency accommodate from 
eight to ten patients. Some improvements have been 
made, but as a whole the structure and equipment is 
inadequate to do work that will win the confidence 
the institution deserves. We do the best we can under 
the circumstances, but how much more could be done 
if people with means could be made to realize the need 
of a Health and Healing center here among the High- 
land Hills. Here in precept and principle we are try- 
ing to carry on the work of Christ. 

People are coming to us. We know their possessions 
are very small, but they pay when they can. Prac- 
tically all pay something for their treatment, but al- 
ways there are some who cannot. There are those of 
you who may read this and say, “Good Work.” It is 
more, it is God’s Work, and needs men and women 
who will pray and pay for its success. 

Guerrant, Ky. 
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Mary 


By VIRGINIA P. WILSON 


HE Red Cross nurse sat in her broken-down car 
T in front of the garage in a small mountain town. 

When they told her it would take several days to 
fix the car, she looked distressed, and asked the garage 
man, “How in the world can I get to North Fork?” 
The only encouragement he gave her was to say there 
was a new Presbyterian preacher in the town who had 
a car. It might be the preacher would take her over 
the long rough road. “Thank you,” she said. “T’ll 
ask him,” and off went the red-haired nurse in a hurry. 
She needed to be in a hurry, because there was a dread- 
ful epidemic of flu on the North Fork region. 


When she found the Presbyterian preacher and told 
him who she was, he was glad to help. He got out his 
Ford right away, put the Red Cross nurse’s kit in, and 
they started for the North Fork. As soon as they 
were on their way, the nurse asked the Home Mis- 
sionary if he happened to know anybody on North 
Fork. She had come from a distant city and did not 
know any one of all the people in that country. “Oh, 
yes,” said the preacher, “I helped teach in a night 
school for working people there last summer. They 
are my good friends.” “That is fine,” said the nurse. 
“Maybe they will know you in the homes we have to 
visit. These mountain folks don’t want to take the 
advice of strangers, especially when they are sick.” 
So they talked as they drove from house to house, 
and the missionary explained that he was supported 
here by the Presbyterian Church and stayed with his 
people because he loved them and knew that Jesus loved 
them, too. 


As the Ford rolled up the mountain hollow, they 
came upon a log cabin built close beside the creek. 
The nurse went in and began asking questions and 
giving advice about how to prevent the flu. She turned 
quickly to an eleven-year-old girl who stood by timidly 
listening to her. “What is your name,” she asked, 
‘And how do you feel?” ‘Mary is my name,” she said, 
and then added, “I feel as well as common.” The nurse 
turned back to the mother and said, “I’m glad to find 
none of you have the flu, but I’m sorry to see Mary has 
a dangerous case of goitre. She ought to be taken 
to a doctor at once.” The mother stepped back and 
shook her head firmly. ‘“Mary’s all right. She aint 
never been quite as pert as the rest, but she aint sick 


none.” They could not persuade the mother at all that 
Mary needed to be taken to a hospital. And as they 
left for the next home, the nurse said sadly, “I’m 
afraid Mary will never get to a doctor. I wish I could 
do something to make these people trust me. If one 
could only win their friendship, I’m sure they would 
let Mary go to the doctor.” 

The flu epidemic passed and Christmas was coming. 
It was just the day before when Mary and her little 
girl friend were talking as they went together to the 
spring. “Is Santa Claus a-coming to your house to- 
morrow, Mary?” asked Garthy. “Yes, I reckon so, 
but I guess he won’t bring me nuthin much,” replied 
Mary. Then Mary looked up with her thin little wist- 
ful face and said, ‘‘I wisht he’d bring me a doll, ’cause 
I aint never had one in all my life.” 


Christmas morning dawned clear and cold on the 
North Fork. Long before noon the Home Missionary’s 
Ford came ploughing through the mud up the mountain 
road. It stopped at each house for the preacher to 
call the children out and give them the toys that kind 
friends had sent from far-away city churches. Before 
Mary knew it, the car was in front of her house, and 
she and her brothers and sisters were soon crowding 
around it watching eagerly to see what was marked 
for them. As he opened the car, the preacher asked 
kindly, ‘““Mary, what do you want Santa Claus to bring 
your” “A doll!” said Mary. “I aint never had one 
all my life.” ‘‘Well,” said the preacher, “‘we have just 
the thing. Here’s a big one marked for you. Take 
good care of it, Mary.” And he bréught out a beau- 
tiful big doll that would go to sleep and cry almost 
like a real baby. Mary was so happy she could almost 
cry herself, and as the preacher left: she called to him, 
“T’ll shore take good care of it. I'll set it on the shelf 
and just look at it.”’ 


The cold and mud of winter passed, and with the 
beautiful summer came the Ford to Mary’s house again. 
This time the preacher had his sister with him, and 
when he introduced her, Mary looked up timidly and 
said to him, “Aint she purty?” When they had talked 
a little while, the preacher asked, “Mary, do you still 
have that doll you got Christmas?” And to his sur- 
prise Mary brought the doll out in the very same box 
it came in. She loved it so much she had kept it and 
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the box spotlessly clean. When they were about to 
leave the preacher said to Mary, “We are going to have 
a Bible School for ten days in the schoolhouse at the 
forks of the creek. My sister is to help us with it. 
Won’t you come?” “Yes,” said Mary, “I’ll come if 
Ma’ll let me off from work.” “Oh,” said the preacher, 
“I’m sure she will do that. I have told her that it 
will only last from nine to eleven-thirty each morn- 
ing. And remember we are going to have lots of fun 
along with our work.” 

The next morning Mary was at the schoolhouse 
bright and early, bringing ker song bock and looking 
after her little brothers and sisters. She was there 
every day till the end of school, the most interested 
of all that group of eager children. She was one of 
thirty-nine who did not miss a single day. 
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And so the missionary became « friend of Mary’s 
through going with the nurse, giving her the beautiful 
doll, inviting her to Bible School, and often visting in 
her home. Now Mary and her mother have both come 
to trust the missionary. His friends in the city have 
already promised to pay all the expenses at the hos- 
pital, and he is planning soon to carry Mary away on 
the train to a fine doctor. She would be afraid to go 
alone with anyone else because, as the Red Cross nurse 
found, her people are afraid to trust strangers. Be- 
cause the preacher went to the mountains and came 
to love Mary, the dangerous growth will soon be re- 
moved from her neck and she can grow to be strong 
and beautiful like God wants her to be. 


Hurley, Va. 





Work 


God give to me the sight to see, 

Give wisdom clear that understands 
The fine, high-hearted dignity 

Of work I do with my two hands. 
No matter what the task may be, 

I'll not complain or ever shirk, 
But strive in all sincerity 

To love my helpful work. 


‘While I am young, help me to know 
That work is good and effort fine. 
‘They make my soul and body grow, 
So I will take true pride in mine. 
Teach me to love my work today, 
And even look for things to do 
‘That shall help others on their way. 
Thus working, Lord, I work with You. 


— Selected. 

















Junior 
Home Mission Program 


February, 1930 
Theme: Healing the Sick 


CaLL To WorsHip—Hymn: “Near the Cross,” Pre- 
mier Hymns, No. 113. 

Praver—The Lord’s Prayer in concert. 

ScRIPTURE—Matthew 4:23-25. 

Hymn—“I Think When I Read That Sweet Story,” 
Premier Hymns, No. 156. 

Story—Mary. 

Praver—By Leader, for the sick and suffering chil- 
dren everywhere who need medical care. 

PormM—Work. 

Hymn—‘Help Somebody Today,” Premier Hymns, 
No. 7. 

MizpaH BENEDICTION. 





Be courteous to all, but intimate with few, and let those few be tried before 





you give them your confidence. True friendship is a plant of slow growth, and 
must undergo and withstand the shocks of adversity before it is entitled to the 
appellation. Let your heart feel for the affections and distresses of everyone, and 
let your hand give in proportion to your purse; remembering always that estimation 
of the widow’s mite, that it is not everyone that asketh that deserveth charity; all, 
however, are worthy of inquiry, or the deserving may suffer. 

Do not conceive that fine clothes make fine men, any more than fine feathers 
make fine birds. A plain, genteel dress is more admired, obtains more credit, than 
lace and embroidery, in the eyes of the judicious and sensible-—(George Washing- 
ton in a letter to his nephew, Bushrod Washington, 1783.) 
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Paying Investments 
By REV. WALTER K. KEYS 


N ADVERTISEMENT in the financial section 
of a recent issue of one of our better magazines 
carried this statement: “With the steady growth 

of industry there has come, through public financing, 
a plethora of security offerings so numerous and varied 
that the investor’s problem has become one of careful 
selection.”” In the midst of this maze of numberless 
possible investments, it is little wonder that selection is 
often difficult and mistakes are often made. The wise 
investor proceeds slowly; he demands irrefutable evi- 
dence of the value of a proposition before signing on 
the dotted line. He asks two fundamental questions, 
“Ts it safe?” and, “What will it pay?” Yet cautious 
and far-seeing as he may be, he may awake some fine 
morning to find that his pet investment, apparently 
the safest and most profitable of all, has proved to be 
a dud, and is worth little more than the paper on which 
it was printed. 

Are you looking for an investment which is gilt- 
edged, guaranteed, tried and found trustworthy, ever- 
lastingly safe, and eternally profitable? If so, may I 
recommend that you invest in one, or many, of the 
Home Mission projects of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. For assured safety and guaranteed dividends 
of handsome proportion, no finer opportunity for in- 
vestment can be found today. Out of the experiences 
of ten years association with this great enterprise may 
I give you some concrete cases of the results of invest- 
ments made therein. Such cases shall be cited under 
the heads of investments in the child, investments in 
the church, and investments in the community. 


INVESTMENT IN A CHILD 

When the mountain preacher first visited the humble 
home situated far up on a spur of one of Carolina’s 
loftiest peaks, Joe was just a little red-headed, freckled- 
faced chap of twelve. The desire for an education was 
planted in his heart, and the way opened for him to go 
away to one of our mission schools. After completing 
his High School course, Joe taught for several years 
in the school from which he was graduated. All the 
while the call to preach, had been ringing in his heart. 
Finally, he responded to that insistent call, and went 


to College. His record there in all departments of Col- 
lege activities was second to none. From College he 
went to Seminary, where his record has been equally 
as good. Soon he will go out to become one of the 
most useful ministers of our Church. Perhaps $1,000 
has been invested in Joe. Has it been a wise and pay- 
ing investment? 

Emily came to one of our mission schools several 
years ago, from an attractive little home along the 
banks of a leaping little mountain river. She im- 
mediately won the favor of all with whom she came in 
contact. She took the regular course of study, but 
specialized in the Business Department. After grad- 
uation, she accepted the position as secretary of the 
institution from which she had been graduated. At 
one sitting she was given dictation for twenty-five let- 
ters. These were typed in record time without a 
single mistake. Later she took post-graduate work, 
and returned to become head of the business depart- 
ment of her Alma Mater. Certainly the small amount 
which was invested in the education of this attractive 
girl has been returned to the church manyfold. Do 
such investments pay? 


INVESTMENT IN A CHURCH 

Cases of paying investments in individual churches 
are so numerous and outstanding that it is very hard 
to select specific examples. It is a well-known fact 
that many of the strongest churches of our Assembly 
began life as Home Mission projects. It is also ob- 
servable that the churches which are growing fastest 
today are those which are being fostered by Home 
Missions. 

In the mountains of Western North Carolina there 
is a thriving town which is fast becoming known 
throughout the country as the center of the feldspar, 
mica, and kaolin mining industry of the South. For 
many years there has been an organized Presbyterian 
Church in this community. Through Home Mission 
channels this church was given aid in the building of 
both church and manse, and in the maintenance of a 


pastor for almost a quarter of a century. But it is no: 
longer a Home Mission liability. It has assumed full. 
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self-support, and is giving annually to the benevolences 
of the Church more than was ever given annually by 
the Home Mission Committee to its support. Perhaps 
$10,000 has been invested at this place. The returns—- 
a growing church, handsome brick building, modern 
manse, loyal membership. Does it pay? 

Our second example is of a different type—a church 
out in the open country. Long ago, death was pre- 
dicted for this church; the funeral dirge was being 
prepared. But the Home Mission Committee of the 
Presbytery was not willing to be a party to such tragic 
preparations. So through the years an appropriation 
was made to this church that her doors might stay 
open. When a new church became a necessity, the same 
Committee offered to assist in its construction. So 
liberal were the subscriptions of the people that only 
a small gift from the Committee was needed. About 
three months ago, less than a year from the time con- 
struction was begun on the new church, it was dedi- 
cated entirely free of debt. With a large number of 
young people in this beautiful community, and many 
of them settling on the farms, the outlook for this coun- 
try church is better today than ever in its history. 
Something like $5,000 has been invested here. Has 
it paid? : 


INVESTMENT IN A COMMUNITY 


Through the ministry of consecrated men and women 
many mountain communities are being wonderfully 
transformed. ‘These workers are everything to the peo- 
ple among whom they live, always seeking to teach 
them by precept and example of the better ways of 
living. Just two examples are cited. 

Almost eight years ago, a railroad man who had be- 
come a successful Sunday-school worker in a southern 
state, felt the call of the mountains. He asked to be 
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sent to the most difficult place. He was sent to Lost 
Cove. The challenge of this inaccessible and neglected 
spot gripped his heart, and he went back to bring 
his good wife to this new land. On their arrival, thev 
found a little mission school being taught by a retiring 
blue-eyed girl. These three have labored together in 
this community through all kinds of weather. Four 
Sunday schools have been developed; two churches or- 
ganized; two attractive chapels built with the third un- 
der construction now; the young people have been in- 
spired to go to High School and College; the very 
fabric of the social life of the section has been mar- 
velously changed. And all at a total cost to the church 
of perhaps $12,000. Has it paid? 

Near the foot of Mount Mitchell, mighty monarch of 
Eastern America, lies a fine mountain community which 
was passed by when the new highway was built. It 
seemed that the young people of this community were 
doomed to have little chance. ‘Then two consecrated 
women were sent by God to this community. The verv 
atmosphere of all life seemed to be changed by their 
presence. The Sunday school grew until it became the 
largest in the county; scores of members were added to 
the church; neighbors became friendly after years of 
bitter enmity; boys and girls went away to school, and 
returned to take active part in all the work of the 
church. And all this has cost some $5,000 or $6,000. 
Has it not been a profitable investment ? 

And now time fails us to tell of the investments in 
schools, hospitals, and orphanages—such as at High- 
land, Stuart Robinson, Grundy, Farner, Mountain- 
crest, Rabun Gap-Nacoochee, and Banner Elk. If you 
are looking for a paying investment, surely you can 
find it among the Home Mission opportunities of your 
own church. 

Bristol, Tenn. 








‘Bestir Thyself” 


“When thou hearest the sound of a going in the tops of the mulberry trees. 


then thou shalt 


bestir thyself: for then shall the Lord go out before thee.”—2 Sam. 5:24. 


WEEK OF PRAYER AND SELF-DENIAL FOR FOREIGN 
MIssIONS, JANUARY 26-FEBRUARY 2 

Two urgent calls must be answered in this Week of 
Prayer and Self-Denial for Foreign Missions—an in- 
sistent, soul-stirring call from “the regions beyond” for 
the message of life; and a heart-searching call from our 
Lord Himself to his own, that they may heed the cry 
of his ”other sheep.” In the face of the fact that there 
are many hearts ready to receive our Saviour, hunger- 
ing and thirsting for someone to tell them more about 
Jesus, the number of our missionaries on the field has 
been reduced fifty-six persons in one year, this last 
year, and eighty-eight in all since 1926, so that our 
torce of workers is now only 428 instead of the 516 
on our rolls in 1926. All of this has come about be- 
cause the home Church has failed to support them! 
Surely our Lord’s call must receive a response from our 


hearts, as we hear Him saying unto us, “Bestir Thy- 
self!” His is a call to prayer, a call to self-denial, 
that his salvation and hope and love may be pro- 
claimed to the waiting multitudes. 


SPECIAL FOREIGN MIssION PROGRAM—‘“BESTIR 
THYSELF” 


The special Foreign Mission Program is entitled 
“Bestir Thyself.” Sufficient quantities of this program 
for each member of the Auxiliary may be ordered and 
will be sent free of charge. 

A leaflet of Topics for Prayer has also been pre- 
pared and will be sent upon request. This leaflet gives 
definite suggestions for intercessors. 

Order promptly from 
DEPARTMENT OF WOMAN’S WoRK 
270-277 Field Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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WHAT GOD HAS SAID OF PRAYER: 
All things, whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive. 
Matt. 21:22. 

If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ask whatsoever ye will, and 
it shall be done unto you.—John 15:7. (R. V.) 

Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do—John 14:13. 

If two of you shall agree on earth as touching anything that they shall ask, it 
shall be done for them of my Father who is in heaven—Matt. 18:19. 

Ye that are Jehovah’s remembrancers, take ye no rest, and give him no rest, 
till he establish, and till he make Jerusalem a praise in the earth.—Isaiah 62:6, 7. 
(R. V.) 

Before they call, I will answer; and while they are yet speaking, I will 
hear.—Isaiah 65:24. 

Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he send forth laborers into his 
harvest—Luke 10:2. (R. V.) 

Pray without ceasing.—1 Thess. 5:17. 

WHAT MEN HAVE SAID OF PRAYER: 

Every step in the progress of missions is directly traceable to prayer.—Arthur 
T. Pierson. 

Expect great things from God.—William Carey. 

Let us advance upon our knees.—Joseph Hardy Neesima. 

I have resolved to pray more and to pray always; to pray in all places, where 
quietness inviteth, in the house, on the highway, and on the street; and to know 
no street or passage in this city that may not witness that I have not forgotten God.— 
Sir Thomas Browne. 

I resolve to devote an hour morning and evening to private prayer, no pretense, 
no excuse whatsoever.—John Wesley. 

We must not conceive of prayer as an overcoming of God’s reluctance, but as a 
laying hold of His highest willingness.—Archbishop Trench. 

I am so busy now that if I did not spend two or three hours each day in prayer, 

I could not get through the day.—Martin Luther. 
“ | (Selections from leaflet published by The United Lutheran Board) 














Auxiliary Calendar for February 


CIRCLE PROGRAM—THE GLORIOUS ADVEN- 
TURE 
Material for the Program— 

“A Christ Appointed Task”—a leaflet on the 
subject of Foreign Missions which comes in 
the Year Book literature. 

“The Joys Set Before Us At Home”—a leaflet 
on the subject of our Home Mission work. 
which also will come in the Year Book litera- 
ture. 

“Paying Investments”—article to be found in 
this issue of THe Survey in the section de- 
voted to the Department of Woman’s Work. 


The Joys Set Before Us Abroad-—-article to be 
found in the Foreign Mission section of this 
issue of THE SURVEY. 

PREPARE FOR THE WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 
—(INTERDENOMINATIONAL)—-MARCH Me 
1930 

The program for this day is entitled “That 

Jesus May Be Lifted Up,” (price 2c). Other ma- 
terial, which is available, is: a service of con- 
secration, “Looking Unto Jesus” (price 10c); “A 
Call to’ Prayer,” giving topics for intercession, 
(free); and a poster 14x22 inches (price 10c). 
Supplies may be ordered from the Council of 
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Women for Home Missions, 105 East 22nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 

WEEK OF PRAYER FOR SCHOOLS AND COL- 

LEGES—FEBRUARY 16-25, 1930 

In this day when the written word is read as 

never before, when literature of all sorts and vary- 

ing degrees of worth is flooding in upon the minds 

of the youth of America and of our Church to 

whom we look for the future leadership of the 

Kingdom, surely we need to join in prayer for 
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the faculties and students of our Schools and Col- 
leges that they may with all their learning come 
to know God in a finer sense. A suggested pro- 
gram for use during this week is published in this 
issue of THE SuRVEY, in the Department of Chris- 
tian Education and Ministerial Relief. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS IN LOCAL AUX- 
ILIARY AND SELECTION OF DELEGATES 
TO PRESBYTERIALS. 





A Heart to 


Heart Talk 


To THOSE WHO SERVE ON THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE OR ARE ASKED TO SERVE AS OFFICERS 


My Dear SuRVEY READERS: 


Another twelve months have passed, and February 
once more brings to us election time, when we will be 
putting some new folks into office in a short while. 
The President has appointed her Nominating Com- 
mittee, after asking our Father to guide her in its selec- 
tion, and now this committee is beginning to be in 
earnest thought over the responsibility which is theirs. 
May we talk together, for a little while, concerning 
this most important time, this anxious time, and some- 
times even, too, this trying time. 

I would like to tell you about Mrs. M. who was 
made chairman of our Presbyterial Nominating Com- 
mittee. Mrs. M. is a busy housewife whose time is 
very precious, for she lives in the country and does all 
of her own work. As she went about her tasks, her 
mind and heart were lifted to God in prayer, asking 
for guidance, bearing the special petition that God 
would guide the committee to the right woman first. 
The Committee was then called together. They also 
joined in Mrs. M.’s prayer that they would be led to 
the right woman first, and so, when the list was made 
and each nominee was told of the God-directed choice 
of herself for office holding, with only one exception 
the answer came back—‘“God helping me, I will accept 
the office.” In the face of God’s leading, who could 
refuse except for urgent reasons. 

I feel very strongly that we are belittling the Lord’s 
work if we have to hunt around and ask several people 
and then have to coax and plead. I do not believe in 
coaxing anyone to accept an honor, and it certainly is 
an honor and a privilege to serve in the Royal Army. 
I just know that there are many consecrated women in 
our dear Church who recognize that fact and will 
gladly accept the responsibility that all offices bring 
with them. 


With this emphasis we will be sure to have officers 
who are interested, or who are willing to become in- 
terested. We will have officers who will put as much 
thought and interest into planning for the inspirational 
meeting of the Auxiliary as they put into the planning 
for their parties, and they will never, never wait until 
the Sunday before the day of meeting to assign the 


subjects. Their programs will be carefully planned 
and will be so full of stirring information concerning 
our glorious work at home and abroad, and so practical 
for work in the community, that they will soon have 
no uninterested women on the roll. Of all things, in- 
terest is the most contagious, and the Auxiliary led by 
interested officers will soon, “catch it.” 

Such an officer will know that the Nominating Com- 
mittee went to God for counsel before they offered the 
office to her, therefore, she is confident that God gave 
her the office and, because it is God-given, she is re- 
solved to make it the biggest of all offices. Of course 
she will feel very humble, for there is nothing that 
makes us feel more humble and undeserving than to 
have a great honor conferred upon us. God does not 
choose people to do his work who are self-satisfied, the 
“know-it-all” kind. He wants the modest workers, 
with the modesty which relies entirely on his wisdom 
and will never undertake a thing without having had 
a talk with Him first. 

Of course there are many women who put the Father’s 
work first and just love it. Their name is legion. 
Such women will get so much out of the office them- 
selves because they put so much into it, that they will 
really be sorry when the term of office is over. We 
know from experience that the more we put into a 
thing, the more we get out of it, and it only needs a 
thorough trial to prove this fact to the most sceptical. 

Try it, dear Madame Officer, and I'll promise you 
that you will be loath to part with your office when 
your time is up. But remember this, the Father will 
use you in some other place. Read that sentence again. 
“The Father will use you.” Is not that a thrilling 
thought, to know that God is willing to use us, use us! 
He will let us help Him in his plans! Could there 
be a greater honor, could there be a more worthwhile 
service than this? 

Dear Somebody, out there in our Presbyterian Church, 
U. S.—in Texas, in Georgia, or in some other state-— 
if the Nominating Committee asks you to take office 
in your Auxiliary, say, “I will do my best,” and then 
proceed to do it with the Father’s guidance. 

Your Friend, 
(Mrs. J. E.) Viroria E. Avery. 
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Mrs. R. C. ANDERSON, 
Montreat, N. C. (Appalachia) 

Successor to Mrs. F. B. 
Kegley. Besides work in 
local Auxiliary, she has been 
Syn. Secretary of S. & P. and 
Presby. President for two 
terms. The title of honor- 
ary President of Asheville 
Presbyterial was conferred 
upon her last year. 


Mrs. PAuL BALDWIN, 
Kennett, Mo. 

At various times, she has 
filled several offices in local 
Auxiliary. In Potosi Presby- 
terial she has _ served as 
President and Secretary of 
Foreign Missions. She fol- 
lows Mrs. Walter Craven. 
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Mrs. J. A. Morton, 
Athens, Ga. 


For six years she has 
served the young people of 
Georgia as their efficient Sec- 
retary of Y. P. Work. Dur- 
ing the past year as Vice- 
President of the Synodical, 
she has been an invaluable 
help to Mrs. E. G. Abbott, 
the former President. 
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Mrs. G. A. SPRAGUE, 
Dallas, Tex. 


As successor to Mrs. J. W. 
Culver, she comes to this 
office well prepared through 
her years of active leader- 
ship in the local Auxiliary, 
and as Vice-President and 
later, President of the Pres- 
byterial. She has also done 
eminent work as Chairman 
of the Colored Woman’s Con- 
ference in T'exas. 





Mrs. O. L. HOLMEs, 
Paducah, Ky. 

As we go to press, we are 
grieved to hear of the death 
of Mrs. Holmes, at her home 
in Paducah, on December 30, 
1929. 
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Sixtieth Anniversary 
of the 


Woman's Foreign Missionary Society 
of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church 
Columbus, Ohio, October 24-30, 1929 


HOSE of us who were privileged to represent our 
T denominations at the Sixtieth Anniversary of the 

Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, held at Columbus, Ohio, 
October 24-30, were overwhelmed by the magnitude of 
the work of this organization and find words inade- 
quate to express our impressions and emotions. We, 
the fraternal delegates, were there for the closing cere- 
monies, October 29 and 30. 

It was truly a notable gathering—officers of this or- 
ganization, Bishops, distinguished guests, Deans of 
Women of Methodist Universities, five women who had 
shared this fellowship for sixty years, then the young 
recruits, the Nationals, the missionaries and the long, 
long line of the faithful whose prayers had made this 
work possible. From Maine to California, from the 
Dakotas to Florida and all the way between in our 
own land, from every section of the globe and the 
islands of the sea women had made the pilgrimage to 
Columbus to be present at this meeting. Truly 

‘The ends of the earth looked down on us, 

The ends of the earth were there.” 

History was made during those days. When the 
Chamber of Commerce was asked for the use of Memo- 
rial Hall for this gathering, one of the members said: 
“There are not enough people in the entire United 
States interested in Foreign Missions to fill Memorial 
Hall.” Behold the wonder—not only was Memorial 
Hall taxed to its 5,000 seating capacity but two of the 
largest churches in Columbus were crowded with the 
overflow meetings. It may never happen again, but 
for once there was not standing room at a meeting of 
a Foreign Missionary Society. On all sides the ques- 
tion was asked, “Is this the beginning of Pentecost?” 
In any event, strange, unlooked for interest was mani- 
Test. 

No thought impressed your representative more forci- 

bly than the responsibility of being an American 
woman in this day when our country is a recognized 
World Power. The women of other nations are watch- 
ing to see if we live our religion, how we stand on great 
moral questions, what are the first things in our lives, 
are we big enough for the opportunities that have 
come to us. 
_ Mrs. Ella A. Boole, National President of the W. C. 
T. U., made a strong appeal to Christian women to 
make our country dry and keep it dry, for the success 
or failure of Prohibition in the United States will deter- 
mine the question for the rest of the world. 
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No speaker delighted us more than Mrs. Henry W. 
Peabody—matchless woman, with her brilliant brain, 
indomitable courage and winsome womanliness—she 
presented in a most appealing way, “A World Fellow- 
ship of Christian Women.” At the conclusion of her 
address, she called to the front of the platform women 
of many nations. Joining hands with them, she asked 
the audience to rise and rededicate ourselves by singing 
together, as our pledge, ‘Where He leads me I will 
follow.” 

The “Decades of History” given by various leaders 
was fascinating to listen to. Truly the Lord has done 
great things for and through these women. In her re- 
port the President stated that during these sixty years 
of achievement, 37,661 years of service had been given 
by their missionaries, $45,179,533 had been raised, and 
136,761 girl and women students are now under their 
care, 

As missionary after missionary brought their reports 
from the Foreign Fields, we noted not a cry for pity, 
not an appeal for money but a ringing charge, “Lift up 
your eyes and look on the fields. They are white al- 
ready to harvest.” ‘Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of 
the harvest that he will send forth laborers into his 
harvest.” 

The ‘“‘Noontide Prayer’ was conducted by S. D. Gor- 
don. Nothing can be added to that statement. Dr. 
Gordon is too well known and loved to need any com- 
ment on his part of a program. 

The Sufficient Christ—‘“The Christ Sufficient for the 
Problems of Today”; ‘The Christ Sufficient for Present 
Needs”; “The Christ Sufficient for the Problems of 
Nations” as presented by Dr. Rollin H. Walker was 
one of the outstanding features of the program. He 
stressed the handicap of prejudice and prayed that 
visions might be granted; that more might see “sheets 
let down”; that we might be fit instruments for the 
great advance. 

While all the services were devoutly religious, there 
were many scenes more thrilling than any we had ever 
witnessed before. On the evening of the 29th, the 
closing part of the program was, ‘“’Tis Christmas in our 
Hearts”—the needs of their work in foreign lands had 
been ascertained and gifts (largely checks) to meet 
these needs were given to the missionaries. When the 
gifts had been distributed by the Mother Society to her 
far-away children, then, with true Christmas spirit, 
the children brought their gifts to the Organization that 
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had nurtured them through all the years of their exist- 
ence, 

The dominant note in presenting their offerings was 
“This is our gift for the King; it must be a royal one.” 
Rare indeed were these offerings; four gorgeous brass 
candlesticks (five feet tall and each with three branches) 
from India, hand carved Communion table from Japan, 
individual Communion cups from China, exquisite 
linens from Mexico and the Philippines, Communion 
plates of brass from Korea, silver Communion pitcher 
from Burma, royal leopard-skin rug from Africa—on 
and on we could go if our space would allow. 

Cablegrams were received from every country on the 
globe where this great Methodist Church has work, few 
scenes were more moving than the raising of the flags 
of the nations where the Methodist missionaries were 
in service. When all the foreign flags were in position, 
then, to the stirring strains of The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, our own Old Glory was brought to its place in the 
center of them all, and, as the last notes of our National 
Anthem died away, the vast throng burst into the song, 
“Tell it out among the nations that the Lord is King.” 


February, 1930 


During these crowded, thrilling days, the most sacred 
period was the Sunrise Communion Service on the 
morning of the 30th. All over the world, where this 
Church had carried the gospel, their workers were hold- 
ing a similar service at the same hour, 6:15 A. M. As 
of old, “the women came while it was yet dark” for, at 
4:30 A. M. there were standing in the pouring rain 
outside Memorial Hall, waiting for the doors to be 
opened, one thousand women, and during the hours of 
the service, more than five thousand women were given 
Communion. 

When we look back over this magnificent program, 
the illustrious speakers who contributed their talent, 
the vast throng attending, we know we have not been 
able to even touch the high points, we have just let you 
have a glimpse of the splendors that we, who were 
there, enjoyed. 

A vested choir, accompanied by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, organ and harp brought this eventful meet- 
ing to a close with the Hallelujah Chorus, after which 
the Benediction was pronounced. 

(Mrs. H. P.) AMELIA PEARSON COOPER. 





‘From Jerusalem to Jerusalem” 


A Review 
By SAMMY D. HOGUE 


Wuy “From JERUSALEM TO JERUSALEM”? 

HE title of the interdenominational foreign mis- 

sion study book for this year, “From Jerusalem 

to Jerusalem,” written by Mrs. Helen Barrett 
Montgomery, and recommended for women’s societies 
by the Central Committee on the United Study of For- 
eign Missions, suggests very definitely its contents. 
Presenting the origin, growth, and expansion of Chris- 
tian missions, from the time when the apostles were as- 
sembled at Jerusalem on the Day of Pentecost to the 
International Missionary Council held in Jerusalem, 
March 24-April 8, 1928, it covers the whole field of 
missionary enterprise. Gathering up the threads of one 
of the most fascinating records of all history, a record 
which stirs the heart of every believer in Christ Jesus, 
it gives “a bird’s-eye view of the way in which the 
whole Christian Church is indebted to missionaries for 
its spread among the nations.” The record of mis- 
sionary enterprise, from the Jerusalem of the Day of 
Pentecost to the Jerusalem of the International Council 
of our own generation—this is the story which the 
writer tells in a comprehensive, enlightening, heart- 
searching way. 


THE MISSIONARY MESSAGE 
In the opening chapter Mrs. Montgomery states in 
no uncertain terms the fundamental truth held dear by 
Christians of all ages—that from all eternity there was 
in the mind of God a Plan of Salvation, accom- 
plished in the fulness of time by the redemptive work 
of the “Lamb slain from the foundation of the world,” 


even Jesus Christ, our Lord. This plan of salvation, 
foretold in the Old Testament and fulfilled in the New, 
forms the very heart of the gospel; and, to quote the 
writer, “missions are the very substance of the gospel, 
so interwoven that you cannot separate them without 
destroying the Plan.” The teaching, example, and defi- 
nite commands of our Lord make missions central; 
furthermore, “the missionary commission issues in- 
evitably from the very nature of the gospel”; for the 
“first disciples,” continues the writer, “ ‘went every- 
where preaching the word’, because their hearts were 
aglow with a passion of love for Him Who had saved 
them, because they could not but speak of what they 
had seen and heard Christ and Him crucified 
Christ risen from the dead.” 


MISSIONARY ExPANSION 

To appreciate fully the zeal, the devotion, the all- 
consuming passion with which the missionaries of the 
Cross, from the days of the apostles, even unto our own 
time have gone into all the world to proclaim the Plan 
of Salvation as it is in Christ Jesus, one must read 
the chapters themselves. Perhaps the words of the 
author of our text, summarizing the first half of her 
book, will best stimulate a desire to read and know 
this story of Christian love in action, even to the lay- 
ing down of life itself: 

‘“‘We have followed in the footsteps of Paul and the 
apostles throughout Syria, through Europe, and to 
Rome itself. We have traced the trail, not without 
blood, to the Far East, to Africa, and to the southern 
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Department of 
Woman’s Work 


tip of India. We have companioned with missionaries 
as they went through the dark forests of Gaul and the 
Steppes of Russia, to the shores of England and Ireland, 
to the fastnesses of Germany and Scandinavia, of Hol- 
land and Belgium, everywhere bringing the gospel ot 
peace and order and salvation. It remains for us to 
trace the same missionary story of advancing Chris- 
tendom through the dark ages during which Chris- 
tianity was rearing a new civilization to take the place 
of that which disappeared with the fall of Rome. 
These dark centuries were not without their missionary 
witnesses though they produced no missionary move- 
ment.” 
THE MisstIonary HIMSELF 

From the story of missionary expansion, the author 
leads very logically into a vital part of her message, 
the record of the lives laid down for Christ’s sake, that 
“glorious company” of martyrs, whose blood has been 
the seed of the church in many heathen lands. As the 
reader follows the life-story of Raymond Lull through 
his twenty-four years of wandering among the Arabs, 
even to the day when he was stoned to death for his 
testimony, he is stirred to more earnest intercession and 
more sacrificial giving than ever before, that, like the 
missionary himself, he may give his all to the Master 
and Lord of his life. Then there are other heart- 
searching stories of lives laid down for Jesus’ sake: 
of the followers of St. Francis, of Assisi, ‘‘the little 
brown brothers” who went up and down Italy preach- 
ing the gospel of love; of the two Arab friends, 
Abdallah and Sabat, who suffered great torture for their 
Lord; of Henry Martyn, student and linguist who, 
though ill and suffering, translated the Persian New 
Testament; of Samuel Crowther, the African slave boy 
who became a bishop; of Dr. Eleanor Chesnut, an 
orphan at the age of three, who worked her way through 
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Park College, Parkville, Mo., and went out to China 
to give a faithful witness even unto death at the hands 
of the Boxers. And there are others. To read their 
story is to know and love and serve more faithfully 
the Lord for Whom they died a martyr’s death. 


“THE UNFINISHED TASK”’ 

Having had a glimpse into the past, the reader is 
then given a picture of ‘“‘the unfinished task” of evange- 
lizing the millions of the present generation. Facts that 
appall the Christian and make him ashamed of his 
hitherto half-hearted efforts to reach the multitudes of 
heathenism are presented in a graphic way. The un- 
reached Moslem, the neglected Jew, the natives of three 
great, dark continents cry out for greater endeavor, 
more faithful intercession, more liberal giving on the 
part of Christians everywhere, that the Name of Christ 
may be proclaimed to the peoples of these vast areas 
who have never heard the story of his redeeming love. 
All who read “From Jerusalem to Jerusalem’ with 
open minds and praying hearts will receive new courage 
and faith and hope and zeal for the great task of 
sending the gospel of the Lord Jesus unto the utter- 
most part of the earth. 


FOREIGN TRANSLATIONS OF THIS TEXT BOOK 


One striking illustration of the far-reaching influence 
of Christian Literature in the Foreign Fields is the 
translation of the Foreign Mission text book, ‘From 
Jerusalem to Jerusalem,’ into different languages. 
This is being done in China, Japan and India In 
China the translation is being made by a veteran mis- 
sionary of the Northern Methodists, Miss Laura M. 
White. Working with Miss White is Miss Mary Liu, 
a graduate of Ginling College for Women, who, though 
handicapped by the loss of her hands in childhood, 
can yet, by the aid of mechanical hands, do the work 
of some one thousand characters in an hour and a 
half, an ordinary day’s task. 





RuLEs WHiIcH Must BE OBSERVED IN WHITE 
Cross WorK 


O AUXILIARY is urged to undertake White 

Cross Work, for it a purely voluntary service on 
the part of the Auxiliaries, this most helpful and 
interesting work, and yet, when it is undertaken, it is 
i ae that certain rules be observed and fol- 
owed, 
_l. Funds for the purchase of White Cross mate- 
rials should be obtained from individual gifts or from 
the “undesignated fund” item in the Auxiliary budget. 
It is an “over and above” gift, not to be included in 
the regular Auxiliary budget. 

2. The cost of shipping and of White Cross sup- 
plies should not be taken from the Foreign Mission 
item of the budget, nor must it in any way lessen the 
regular gifts to that Cause. 

_3. The supplies should be made by the members 
of the Auxiliary, not purchased ready-made save in 
exceptional cases. . 





White Cross Bulletin 


4. Synodicals should know in advance the needs of 
the special hospital for which they are responsible. 
This is learned only through correspondence with the 
doctor or nurse of that hospital. 


5. No money for purchase of supplies should be 
sent to the doctor or nurse on the field. This defeats one 
of the objects of the work, and is not in keeping with 
the plans of the Foreign Mission Committee. 


6. Shipping directions are given in a new leaflet, 
“White Cross Bulletin,” which may be ordered, free of 
charge, from the Department of Woman’s Work. The 
directions should be most carefully followed. 

If carefully directed, this branch of the work of our 
Auxiliary is a source of real blessing to thousands of 
sick and suffering souls, many of whom hear of the 
Great Physician for the first time at a mission hospital. 

Order the White Cross Bulletin from 
DEPARTMENT OF WOMAN’S WorRK 
270-277 Field Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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REV. HENRY H. SWEETS, D. D., Editor 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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The Year 1930 and the 
Ministers Annuity Fund 


The following action was taken at the meeting of the Executive Committee of For- 
eign Missions, December 12, 1929, at Nashville, Tennessee: 

“The Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, believing that the Minister’s Annu- 
ity Fund of the Presbyterian Church in the United States will help solve one of the 
serious problems now being faced by all the churches, hereby announces its coopera- 


tion in the establishment of the Fund and 


declares its purpose to enter its mission- 


aries in the plan as directed by the General Assembly.” 


N 1926, the General Assembly meeting in Pensa- 

cola, Florida, “set aside the year 1930 as a time 

for the completion of a fund to take care of the 
prior service of its ministers and missionaries.” 

Each year since, the Assembly has reiterated this 
call and urged all the churches and agencies and min- 
isters and missionaries to enter into the Fund. 

We were convinced that when the men and women 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church came to under- 
stand the purpose, the method and the spirit of the 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund—made necessary by the fail- 
ure of all plans tried since 1717—they would freely 
and joyfully do this big thing. 

The immediate response has far exceeded our larg- 
est expectations. All sixteen Synods have endorsed 
the Plan. Already 87 out of the 92 Presbyteries have 
approved. Almost all the Home Mission Committees 
have adopted the plan. More than 80% of the min- 
isters have signified their intention of entering if the 
churches they serve enter. Every mail is bringing 
pledges of churches to enter. 

The Synod of Kentucky seemed ready to start before 
January 1, 1930, and we are quite sure that before 
this SurvEy reaches our homes, the quota for this Synod 
will be almost completed. Other Synods in regular or- 
der are arranging to complete the task. 

The men and women of the Church are appreciat- 
ing the following facts: 

1. The M. A. F. creates no new obligation—the 
debt it will pay is inherent, foremost and underwritten 
by Divine Command. 

2. It will ultimately change the method of meeting 
the sacred obligation of providing for those who have 
been called away from worldly gain. This cause will 


be taken out of the “benevolent side” of the budget 
and placed on the “church expense side’? where (with 
the salary for active service) it belongs. 

3. It affords a safe, sane, economical (because 





54% of the cost will be met by compound interest) 
Christian, business way of doing a thing every Church 
in America agrees must be done—a way which has 
been proved by experience to be the only successful 
way yet devised. 

4. The $3,000,000 fund to meet, only in part, the 
accrued liability of the Church for the prior service 
of its ministers and missionaries will be given by the 
individual members of the Presbyterian Family (not 
out of the budget or by organizations) in cash or in 
six payments over a period of three years. 

5. The leaders of interdenominational and non- 
denominational civic, social, educational, and other 
philanthropic agencies, movements, and organizations 
—many of which are quite remotely, if at all, related 
to the Kingdom of God—frankly declare “if the Pres- 
byterians did not contribute far beyond their propor- 
tionate share we could not secure the needed funds.” 

6. We cannot protect our people from calls even if 
we would. Pause a moment—count up the number 
of such campaigns, drives and “educational move- 
ments” (a camouflaged name for the same, with a 
purely money objective) which now are making and 
through the year 1930 will make, direct, insistent, con- 
tinuous, and effective approach to individual Presby- 
terians! Shall we withhold from any one of our mem- 
bers the opportunity of contributing, for this one time, 
to a Plan that will, for all time, meet the ever enlarg- 
ing obligation of our own expanding Church? 

7. We can easily do this—as it was done by the 
Proteestant Episcopal, the Congregationalist, the 
Northern Baptist, and the Presbyterian U. S. A., and 
other Churches, and as the Church of the Disciples 
and the United Presbyterian Church are planning to 
do in 1930. 

The successful completion of this task will increase 
the morale of our ministers and missionaries, release 
more fully their energies for spiritual ministries, help 
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the Church to meet a serious obligation, breakdown 
the “dead-line” that has discarded able, experienced, 
spiritual laborers, and bind together pulpit and pew, 
pastor and people, in bonds of understanding, sympathy 
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and love, and make us all happier co-workers together 
with God. 


For literature or any information write to 410 Urban 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 





Living on an Afterglow 


By HALFORD E. LUCCOCK, of Yale Divinity School 


COMPANY of people at a camp by a mountain 
A lake were watching the sun drop behind a ridge 
of hills. They were held by the amazing beauty 
of the sky, by the constantly changing tint of the clouds 
and the deepening color of the forests. But some in 
the group were curious to see how long the light would 
last after the sun had set. “How long can you see 
by an afterglow?” was the question. So they tried it 
out by an experiment. Only very gradually was any 
lessening of the light noticeable. For well over an 
hour they were easily able to read. For well over two 
hours they could see clearly without a light. And 
when the dark finally came and the last pink and gold 
had gone from the sky, the evening had entirely gone. 
To one of the watchers the experiment suggested 
another parallel question which runs deeply into con- 
temporary life: How long can we live on an after- 
glow? For a long time after the sun has set it leaves 
a lighted world, looking much the same as before. 
But after a few hours the light inevitably dwindles 
and is swallowed up in darkness. The question comes: 
Suppose the original source of the moral and spiritual 
light which has served the world drops out and is for- 
gotten, how long will civilization live on the after- 
glow? If faith in God, as the source of moral insight 
and momentum, drops down out of sight in the lives 
of multitudes of people, will the afterglow of that 
faith, its effects in practical life, go on indefinitely ? 
It is not an academic question. Many are living on 
an “afterglow” of religious faith, on the consequences 
in life which came from great living convictions which 
do not possess them personally any longer. Appar- 
ently they expect the afterglow to go on whether the 
sun of religious faith is in the sky or not. Will it? 
_ There are many things which Jesus might have put 
first in his teaching. As, we learn from fresh his- 
torical research into the Palestine of his day, there 
Were so many grievous wrongs and complicated in- 
justices to which he might have given himself in the 
Iresh power of a great love of men. But Lesson One 
tor his disciples was something different. It was the 
simple plea, repeated over and over again, “Have faith 
in God.” Unless that lesson were learned there was 
not much use to go on to anything else. God was 
the sun in the center of the sky, the unfailing andi 
indispensable radiance which shed light and meaning 
into all the nooks and corners of life and furnished 
light, heat, and power for the whole of humanity. 
_As that central sun necessary to the most abundant 
life of the world? There are many today who seem 
to feel that the afterglow can go on indefinitely with- 


out the sun. There can be no question about two 
things. The first is the uplifting, redeeming force in 
all aspects of life which has come from a real faith 
in the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
sun of righteousness has arisen with healing in his 
wings—light which has streamed into all the dark 
places of human wrong and ignorance. The other fact 
is that many are living on merely an afterglow of such 
a faith that once shone for their forefathers or for 
themselves but has dropped down behind the hills of 
unbelief or preoccupation. They still enjoy even when 
they do not acknowledge the social effect of religious 
faith; they still are borne along by momentums gen- 
erated by profound personal religious faith. But the 
source of that power is no longer the light which 
lightens all their world. They are living in an after- 
glow. 

To all those engaged in any form of religious educa- 
tion as they turn to a new year’s work, this spectacle 
of a world depending so much on a mere afterglow 
of the faith of an earlier generation presents an insist- 
ent call and challenge. That insight of Jesus “no light 
without the sun” comes afresh as Lesson One for our 
time. Lesson One is God. The greatest social service 
to our generation is not to pass this law or that; not 
even to remedy this wrong or that. That is a necessary 
application of faith in God and his Kingdom. First 
is to keep the sun in the sky, to lead men and women, 
boys and girls into a living faith in God, as opposed 
to the failing light of an afterglow, which is the al- 
ternative. 

One of the great chemists of America, Ellwood Hen- 
drick, recently said, ‘““The world’s greatest need is not 
for any new kind of mechanical power: not for a new 
motor to get energy from the sun; but a renaissance of 
character.” 

Beautifully and truly said! But it is so easy to say. 
Where will a “renaissance of character” come from? 
Can we order it by mass production as we get auto- 
mobiles? It really amounts to ordering a new day. 
How is a new day produced? Only in one way through 
all the millions of years—by a sunrise. The only 
renaissance of character which the world has ever seen 
has come from the quickening of mind and heart and 
conscience through a living faith in God. And to 
lead people into that quickening experience is the 
largest service to all the needs of life which anyone 
can perform. 


Used by permission of the International Journal of 
Religious Education. 








“These, These Will Give the 


problems, some one said not long ago: “In 
no single group of people of the same size 
has civilization so much at stake. No other group has 
so much money spent upon it, no other is so impor- 
tant for the future of the state.” 
It was in 1817 that Keats wrote these lines: 


WY  protiem of schools and scholars and their 


And other spirits there are standing apart 
Upon the forehead of the age to come; 

These, these will give the world another heart 
And other pulses. Hear ye not the hum 

Of mighty workings? 
Listen awhile, ye nations and be dumb 


And even as he wrote them, Tennyson, Browning 
and Gladstone were coming to young manhood in 
England; Garibaldi and Mazzini were already fired 
with the thought of a united Italy—and in America, 
Whittier and Lincoln were dreaming dreams and see- 
ing visions. 

Among these young spirits standing now apart in 
schools and colleges, are the leaders of the new day, 
the thinkers, the scientists, builders and business men, 
prophets and teachers, writers and singers and mothers. 
Never before were there so many. From student cen- 
tres all over the world there come reports of young 
men and women knocking at university doors, willing 
to go hungry and cold if only they may learn. Stu- 
dents of war-exhausted lands, and through student 
dents in our own colleges are sending money to stu- 


World Another Heart” 


scholarships, the custom of medieval days when stu- 
dents moved freely from the universities of one coun- 
try to those of another, has returned to our own day— 
hands and hearts across the seas in student brother- 
hood. 

The New York Times quotes the statement that girls 
of fifty different nationalities are in the schools and 
colleges of our country. They and their brothers will 
go back to lead the young life of their own lands. 

Because the revolutionary movements in India, Egypt 
and China have so many students in their ranks, be- 
cause both in Europe and America, young men and 
women are claiming their freedom from all restraint 
and convention with passionate ardor—there seems to 
be for some, “thunder on the horizon” in this world- 
wide movement and restlessness of youth. 

But to those who have the eyes to see, it means a 
supreme challenge to the Church of Christ—and “‘the 
feet of the wind that is going to bring the dawn.” 
To bring this generation of youth so soon to come to 
power around the world, face to face with Jesus Christ 
—that is the challenge. If only they see Him, if only 


‘He becomes their vision and Lord of their heart—all 


will be well. You will remember that Philip and 
Andrew did not reason or argue, they only brought 
Peter and Nathaniel face to face with Christ—and 
left them there. Still today, even as the Greeks of 
old, the heart of Youth comes saying, “Sirs, we would 
see Jesus.” 





| A Day of Prayer for Students 


(Adapted from an Article in The British Weekly, by Rrv. JaMES REID) 


HIS call to prayer for students will be heard by all 
Christian people who give thought to the forces 
represented by our student population. The num- 

ber of these students is impressive. (For America, the 
latest figure for young people in High Schools and col- 
leges is sixteen million.) Let us picture what that 
means. A student’s days are the most fruitful and 
critical period of his life. Away from school or home, 
for the first time he is on his own, plunged into an 
atmosphere of fresh thought and free discussion and 
faced with the task of re-thinking the ideas which shape 
life. All kinds of problems come up for review—re- 
ligious, political, international. New friendships are 
being formed which will be decisive for character in 
nearly every direction. For their own lives, at this 
most perplexing and fertile period, they need help. 
But think of what lies ahead of them. The future 
leadership of the country will lie in great part in the 
hands of the young people at present in the colleges and 
universities. Thought is power. “We do not like to 
see a young man thinking,” was the excuse the Austrian 
authorities gave for putting the young Mazzini in 


prison. Viscount Cecil in his preface to a Hand Book 
of Foreign Study, used these words, “The rising gen- 
eration is faced with an accumulation of tremendous 
problems. Who will lead them? There is much to 
learn from those who have preceded us, and perhaps 
even from men of my own generation. But we cannot 
deny that in a sense our generation has failed. And 
they (the rising generation) will look to their fellows 
who are being trained in the universities of the world, to 
guide their course.” 

But not only students of our own land are at our 
universities. Thousands of foreign students are here— 
from India, China, Japan, Turkey and other Jands— 
seeking intellectual guidance and equipment. The 
spirit and outlook which they will carry back to the 
lands from which they come will determine in large 
part the future of these races and nations. For the first 
time they are being thrown into contact with our own 
young people, and from these contacts, be they sym- 
pathetic or be they cold and superior, the question of 
race conflict or international peace—-of sin in all its 
forms—may come to be decided twenty or thirty years 
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on. In view of these facts, the most vital question is 
that of the religious influence which is active in col- 
lege and ‘university life. 

The call to prayer this year is written by an Amer- 
ican Negro who for some years has been secretary of 
the African section of the Student Christian Movement. 
I cannot do better than quote from his appeal. 

“By every test, be it intellectual or moral, broadly 
social, or specifically spiritual, we are led to prayer by 
an overwhelming conviction of our need for it. We 
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live, with large numbers of students intellectually con- 
fused as regards the basis and implications of their re- 
ligious life; thousands of students still fighting a los- 
ing battle in the realm of individual morality; the 
fierce strains of a nationalistic and racial feeling still 
draw heavily upon our well-nigh spent reserves of love; 
and men and women students in every land, out of the 
depths of a conviction of what our fathers used to call 
‘sin,’ cry out for the leading which the whole world 
so sorely needs.” 





The Hour 


of Prayer 


Wednesday Evening, February the Twenty-Sixth 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM 
THeME—“Lord, I pray thee, open his eyes that he 
may see.” 





1. Hywn—‘Faith of Our Fathers.” 

2. SCRIPTURE LEsSON—2 Kings 6:8-17. 

3. PRAYER BY THE PastorR—That the Spirit of Grace 
and Truth may open the eyes of Youth to the 
reality of unseen and eternal things and that, 
seeing, they may be obedient to the heavenly 
vision of all that Christ calls them to do. 

4. “Open My Eyes, THat I May Serr.” 

5. SAFEGUARDING THE VISIONS OF YoutTH—Short 


address by the pastor. 
6. SuccEsTED Topics FoR DISCUSSION AND PRAYER: 

The Home—Safeguarding Youth in their homes. 
The spirit of the home—recreation, amusements, 
reading, service. 

The Community—Elements in our own commu- 
nity which either safeguard or endanger the 
visions of Youth. 

The School—Ways in which the Home and the 
Church can cooperate with the School in safe- 
guarding Youth. 

The Church—Ways in which the Church can give 
immediate and practical help in solving the 
problems of Youth. 

7. SHort PRAYERS 

For the Childhood and Youth of our Community 

For the Youth of the World 

For the Foreign Students in our Colleges 

For Parents and Teachers 

For the two special Commissions on Child Wel- 
fare and Education appointed by President 
Hoover. 

8. Hymn—‘We’ve a Story to Tell to the Nations.” 

BENEDICTION. 


For SECRETARIES OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


You will have a month in which to prepare for this 
most important Prayer Service for Youth in School and 
Colleges. Your pastor will gladly cooperate with you. 
Probably he will preach on the previous Sunday on 
prayer as a living and vital factor in the safeguarding 
of Youth and the releasing of fresh spiritual energies 
in their lives. 


Help make the special prayer service on the follow- 
ing Wednesday both concrete and practical for your 
own church and community. Ask him to invite the 
Superintendent of Schools or some teacher to speak on 
conditions in the schools. Ask the welfare worker of 
your town or county, the judge of the Juvenile Court 
or a Christian physician to show you what is right and 
what is wrong in your community where childhood and 
youth are concerned. Have a representative of the 
Church speak on the responsibility of the Church not 
only for the spiritual welfare of youth but for its social 
welfare. 

See that all parents, teachers and older friends of 
youth in your church receive a personal invitation to be 
present at this service. Ask those having automobiles 
to bring those who have not a convenient way of coming. 
Pray especially for this service. 


“So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast 
seed into the ground; and should sleep, and rise night 
and day, and the seed should spring and grow up, he 
knoweth not how.” 


“O Breath from far Eternity, 

Breathe o’er my soul's unfertile land; 
So shall the pine and myrtle tree 

Spring up amidst the desert sand; 
And, where Thy living water flows, 

My heart shall blossom as the rose.” 








CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1928, to Dec. 31, 1928. .$111,630.14 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1929, to Dec. 31, 1929. . 


Net decrease for nine months... 
Total Budget for this year ........ 
Amount to be raised in three months to balance budget..... 
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99,522.02 
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$405,000.00 
305,477.98 

























































YOU WERE OLD, having spent your strength as 


a minister of the gospel, or if you were laid aside 
from active service on account of sickness, would 
it not be a gloriously blessed thing if someone 
provided adequate ministerial annuity funds 


FOR YOU 
“INASMUCH...” 


YOU WERE THE WIDOW of a minister, either 
old and lonely or with little children dependent 
upon you for a home and loving care, would it not 
be a gloriously blessed thing if someone had pro- 
vided for a safe future 


FOR YOU 
“INASMUCH...” 


YOU WERE AN ORPHAN CHILD of the manse. 
or your children were such orphans, would it not be 
a gloriously blessed thing if someone had provided 
the way to fit yourself for a life of the greatest 
opportunity 


FOR YOU 
“INASMUCH...” 


YOU MET CHRIST, walking your way, looking for 
those who had served HIM by serving HIS would 


it not be a gloriously blessed thing if you could say 
to Him, ‘Master, all these things have I done 


FOR YOU.” 


MINISTER'S ANNUITY FUND 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


Adapted from The Baptist Advance 
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Publication and Sabbath School Extension 


R. E. MAGILL, Editor 
Publishing House, 6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Branch Department at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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Our General Assembly has set Sunday, March 
2, 1930, as the day on which the Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies of our Church, of very name and 
type of organization, shall study the Assembly’s 
plan for young people’s work as outlined and car- 
ried forward by the Assembly’s Committee of Re- 
ligious Education at Richmond, Virginia. 

This department of the work of our Church is 
most carefully organized and specialists have out- 
lined for 1930 rich and useable programs for 
every age group. In the February issues of The 
Program Builder and Onward will be found 





Young People’s Day—March 2, 1930 : 
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special programs for March 2nd, which will show 
the service rendered the young people of the 
Church, and the reasons for making a generous ! 
offering for this cause. 

We have 2,647 Young People’s Societies with 
a membership of 66,922. If the societies will 
give in proportion to their gifts to outside or- 
ganizations, the offering on March 2nd should 
reach $10,000. 

Send all checks to R. E. Magill, Treasurer, 
Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 











~A Movement Without Money 






Campaign for More Children in the Sunday School Should be Kept Free from Usual 
Organization Methods 


By WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


OMETHING must be done, and done quickly and 
with vigor, about the reported condition that less 
than half of the children of the land are in Sun- 

day schools. 

Protestants, Roman Catholics and Jews are alike 
concerned in the nation’s present failure to give re- 
ligious training to childhood and youth. 

If any real Child Welfare work is to be done by 
President Hoover’s Commission on Child Welfare it 
must be undergirt by the work of the churches in plant- 
ing moral and religious standards and impulses in the 
life of childhood. 

A recent article proposing a five-year campaign for 
the doubling of Sunday-school enrollment has been 
widely reprinted in the religious press. In some quar- 
ters active steps have been taken to put the plan into 
immediate effect. There is no division of opinion any- 
Where upon the fundamental importance of giving every 
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child a fair chance to know the clear teachings of Scrip- 
ture upon character and conduct. Any nation, commu- 
nity or church that neglects the spiritual culture of its 
boys and girls is manifestly failing in a primary re- 
sponsibility. 

In our new zest to “do something about it,” the old 
American bogy of organization at once arises. In one 
case, a new society has been proposed and a financial 
budget called for, to carry on an intensive activity for 
the promotion of an increase of attendance upon the 
Sunday school. 

May it not be said, bluntly and even indiscreetly, that 
this is one movement which should march without the 
shackles of over-organization or the load of money- 
raising? Not a man or woman anywhere should get 
a salaried job out of this effort to do with increased 
efficiency the Church’s basic work. There is no neces- 
sity for new literature, or any other expense, except as 
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legitimately provided by the local Sunday school, church 
and denomination. If the task of recruiting the Sun- 
day schools to full strength cannot be done by the 
voluntary efforts of concerned Christians, it cannot be 
done at all. 

Here is a situation that makes its appeal to every 
normal Christian, and to every normal parent. It 
must be remedied by local action. In every neighbor- 
hood there are children who receive no religious in- 
struction: in the nation as a whole, their number ex- 
ceeds the total of those already enrolled in Sunday 
schools. Obviously, the indicated procedure is for the 
absentees to be found and brought in, mostly by other 
girls and boys, incited by their teachers, parents and 
pastors. The methods may be as varied as the ingenuity 
of concerned Christians can suggest, but the one ob- 
jective is to get the boys and girls into the Sunday 
school. 

Of course, the effect upon every church will be 
vitalizing, even to the point of raising acute problems, 
such as those of additional teachers and accommoda- 
tions. ‘These problems should not be allowed to ob- 
scure the primary purpose, which is to bring young 
people into the Sunday school, and within the influence 
of the teaching of the Bible. 

Any kind of Sunday school, staffed by Christians 
who love children, love the Bible and love God, is able 
to do the task. It may be a one-room school at a rural 
cross-roads, or a modern religious education building 
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in a city; it may use the Uniform Lessons or one of the 
many Graded Courses; it may meet in the morning, or 
it may meet in the afternoon. It may utilize pro- 
motional prizes, or class banners, individual badges, or 
what not. All of these matters are incidental: the one 
immediate aim is to secure one hundred per cent of 
possible attendance. The quest for boys and girls will 
stimulate vitality and increase efficiency. It will 
quicken the adult classes and the cradle roll. It will 
react upon family life and intensify parental respon- 
sibility. 

In Richmond, Va., in Grace Covenant Presbyterian 
Church, many of the members have recently subscribed 
to what they call a standard of “Accredited Christian 
Homes.’”” The conditions to be met are: 

(1) Family Worship regularly maintained. 

(2) Parents assisting children in the study of Sun- 
day-school Lessons. 

(3) At least one parent must accompany children 
to Sunday school. 

(4)At least one parent must accompany children to 
at least one church service on Sunday. 

“Accredited Christian Homes” are likely to become 
widespread. The plan definitely promotes the project 
of enlarging, stabilizing and vitalizing the Sunday 
school, all in order that the entire youth of the nation 
may be brought under the influence of religion. 


Swarthmore, Pa. 





A Profitable Institution 


The following excerpt is taken from one of our reliable papers: A city has 


30,000 criminals that cost the city each year $600,000,000. 


Each such criminal, 


converted to Christ and made thereby into a law-abiding citizen, is worth to the 


city exactly $20,000 annually. 


It is found in such a city that ninety-five per cent 


of the black criminals have never been habitual Sunday-school attendants. The 
° ° . . . . . ° . . 

Sunday school is a most profitable institution. It is a crimeless institution. The 

only social service institution that rates so near 100 per cent successful. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts for December, 1928 
Budget Receipts for December, 1929 


Decrease for December, 1929 
Total Budget for Church Year 


Amount to be raised in three months to balance budget 


Budget Receipts from April 1, 1929, to Dec. 31, 1929 





Preeeriere ys $5,211.42 

—ekeetdiewes 5,103.58 

vad ba eeved ees $ 107.84 

erGabevesewesaywen ers $105,000.00 
Hi ekee 71,326.68 





$ 33,673.32 








